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Admiral Denfeld: Heavy Weather Ahead (see National Affairs) 
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Rubber fingers 
snap 50-lb. bags up a hill 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich improvement in rubber 


b pewey paper bags are so smodth 
and slippery that one man re- 
marked, ““They used to slide back two 
feet for every foot they went up.” 

The climb to upper floors for storage 
was so steep that a workman had 
to stand there with a watering can 
and wet the belt so the bags would 
stick to it. 

B. F. Goodrich men saw the belt 
and had the answer. They had already 
developed the “Griptop” belt for just 
such hard jobs—a conveyor belt with 
a surface of tiny rubber knobs or fin- 


gers, soft so they bend just enough to 
pp or seize anything carried by the 

elt, and so hold it firmly even on 
such sharp inclines. 

It worked perfectly. These B. F. 
Goodrich belts have been used at rail- 
road stations and airports for handling 
baggage, in factories for all kinds of 
packages, even for lumps of ice or fine 
pieces of coal that must go wp a chute 
instead of sliding down. They probably 
could be used in dozens of other places 
that no one has thought of yet. 

They're a typical example of the 


B. F. Goodrich policy of constant 
improvement. Your B. F. Goodrich 
distributor can tell you about others. 
If you buy or use rubber belting, hose 
or other industrial rubber products, 
don’t be satisfied with any product you 
use without finding out what B. F. 
Goodrich may have done recently to 
improve it. The B. F. Goodrich Company, 
Industrial and General Products Division, 
Akron, Ohio. 


B.E Goodrich 


RUBBER FOR INDUSTRY 
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For far finer reception, for greater value, see the new Series “G” 
General Electric Daylight Television! You get amazing Automatic 
Sound—the best picture automatically brings you best sound—and 
other great new features! 12!/.” tube, Model 821. Genuine mahogany 
veneered cabinet. Ask your G-E television dealer about $ 95* 
his special Consolette Ensemble offer. Model 821 only 269 


NEW SERIES "G”—4 GREAT FEATURES 


1. G-E Daylight Television —at time. You enjoy uni-fidelity of sound 
least 80% brighter than ordinary and picture even in fringe areas. 
television under the same conditions i 

—recommended by eye specialists. 3. No drift effect. 

2. Automatic Sound. Just tune best 4. Tunes out many annoying local 
picture—the sound is right every picture interferences. 


*Plus tax, installation, Prices slightly higher West and South—subject to change without notice. 


See and hear the General Electric Fred Waring show on television—CBS-TV network, Sundays, 9 PM, EST. 


Gu CW fue jou confidence He 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


LETTERS 
Finalization? 


The victims of that “new” story about the 
“violently dejobbed” Indian letter writer 
[NEwsweEk, Sept. 26] . . . were later than 
they think. For the search didn’t reach its 
“finishization,” as you supposed, with the 
discovery that the American Mercury printed 
it in March 1946. In 1930. . . it appeared 
in a collection of similar letters published by 
Philip Allan & Co. under the title “Hon- 
oured Sir.” 

DerverRE ALLEN 
Editor 


Worldover Press 
Wilton, Conn. 


Roving Correspondent 


PLEASE CORRECT ERROR SEPT. 19 ISSUE 
WHERE I AM LISTED AS A ROVING CORRE- 
SPONDENT FOR THE LONDON DAILY EX- 
PRESS. I AM EUROPEAN CORRESPONDENT 
FOR FAWCETT PUBLICATIONS. THE INTER- 
VIEW WITH SICILYS BANDIT KING WAS 
SECURED ON THE ORDERS OF AND PUB: 
LISHED IN THE MAGAZINE TRUE. 


MICHAEL STERN 
ROME 


The error was not Newsweex’s. Michael 
Stern’s story appeared in The London Daily 
Express Aug. 28, 1949, as “an exclusive in 
terview,” with no mention of Stern’s connec. 
tion with Fawcett Publications or of the 
article’s earlier appearance in True maga- 
zine. 


Pick Your Riviera 

We, the undersigned, while reading the 
Sept. 12 issue of your magazine, found : 
statement . . . by Lily Pons to the effec 
that, in order to be the “rage” of the Italian 
or French Riviera, one should not wear th 
“postage-stamp” French swimming suit. 

Having just returned to the United State 
from a five-month tour of duty with the 
Sixth Task Fleet, which included severd 
visits to both the Italian and French Riviera 
we find Miss Pons’s statement “news.” W: 
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The Story of the Old Round Church 


N THE early nineteenth century, the little village of Richmond, Vermont, 
boasted no less than five separate religious sects. Each wished a meet- 
ing house of its own; none could afford it. So they joined forces to raise 
this unusual sixteen-sided building — each sect using it in rotation on Sun- 
days. Today, the Old Round Church stands as mute testimony to this simple 
but important fact — the many can accomplish what the individual cannot. 

In later days, this same spirit of friendly cooperation in Northern New 
England led to the founding of National Life. Once again, a group of 
people banded together to achieve a common goal —the protection of 
homes and families against the uncertainties of the morrow. Today, every 
National Life policyholder is a part owner of the Company and shares in 
its growth and progress. 

“YOUR PLAN FOR SECURITY” is the newest service offered by 
National Life. It shows you how to gauge accurately your family’s future 
financial needs. It also shows you how you can plan ahead, now, to meet 
those needs as they occur. A postcard request will bring you further details. 


"See your National Life underwriter at least once a year” 


NATIONAL LIFE 


Insurance Company 


HOME OFFICE— MONTPELIER 


VERMONT 


© 


SOLID AS THE GRANITE HILLS OF VERMONT 
FOUNDED 1850- A MUTUAL COMPANY: OWNED BY ITS POLICYHOLDERS 


COPYRIGHT 1949 BY NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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will agree in regard to the Italian beache.. 
The old-fashioned, one-piece suit is still the 
most widely worn in these ports. But ce-- 
tainly -this is not the case on the French 
beaches. And as far as the “rage” part goes, 
we don’t believe that Miss Pons will: find 
very many members of the Sixth Task Fle:t 
to agree with her . 


James F. Bonric, RMSN 
Wa LTER C. BARBER, RMSN 
RICHARD Joyce, SN 


U.S.S. Charles H. Roan 
FPO New York City 


This Hurts a Little 


In your Oct. 3 issue ‘Dr. Sabbatino may 
be inoculating a child against diphtheria, 
tetanus, or whooping cough, but not small- 
pox. No syringe is necessary for the smallpox 
immunization. 

Crist A. Biassaras, M.D. 


Anderson, Ind. 


International 


Obviously a syringe 


Dr. Blassaras is right. Obviously, it’s the 
syringe that worries the miss, who is shown 
getting a diphtheria-whooping cough vac} 
cination. 


Pea and Farfel 

Since when is a farfel a crumb [News 
WEEK, Sept. 26]? You'd better rush t 
Lindy’s and order yourself a plate of farfe 
soup. For your information a farfel is : 
round, midget, slightly bloated loksch. 

Dr. A. GuRVITZ 

Boston, Mass. 

Lindy’s features green pea and farfel soup. 
The New York Public Library says a loksch 
is a long, thin noodle and a farfel is a crumb 
sized noodle about as big as a grain of barley 


Witches Real and Imaginary 


In looking through your Aug. 29 issue, |§ 
find a review of a book called “The Devil ia 
Massachusetts,” by Marion L. Starkey. If ! 
am not sadly mistaken, I ran across the same 
plot, characters, and background .. . in 4 
book called “In Adam’s Fall.” 

Has “The Devil in Massachusetts” beet 

(Continued on Page 8) 
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From experience comes faith... 


A youn y 1 
young adventurer goes out to sea, with love , Se 
and vigilance behind him. A sudden wave may 


turn him back, but he will try again. E: R: SQUIBB & SONS 


We a _ a " . . . y 
re all adventurers in the plan of life. Big Manufacturing Chemists to the Medical Profession since 1858 


eaemeeni ‘te 


or little — — ide:z i 
young or old— ideas born of courage Anesthetics + Biologicals + Antibiotics 
are proved (peri 
| through experience. Sulfonamides « Endocrines 
as ; bie 
ittle adventurer to man of the world... from Serenata atten 
experience comes faith. [ 
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The priceless ingredient of every product is the honor and integrity of its maker 











More For The Money! If 
you'd measure the lug- 
gage space in a new 
Dodge, you'll find more 
usable space. Spare wheel 
is at side, out of the way. 
Flush compartment 


floor permits easy slide- 4am 


in loading. 
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More For The Money! Dodge seats are. More For The Money! No “jack kuile 
FULL width in both front and rear. knees in Dodge! Knee-level seats suf 
Dodge is wider on the inside for extra _ port your legs for a restful ride. Theré 


roominess, yet narrower outside. . plenty of leg room, too, for extra com: 


































| WILL GO FARTHER...AND 
.-. IN THE BIG RUGGED DODGE! 


You could pay a thousand dollars more for 





a car and still not get all the 
extra room, ease of handling, and famous 
dependability of today's big Dodge 











ow You can get a big new Dodge— _ headroom and plenty of elbow room. 
N with all the beauty and roominess Yet, on the outside... Dodge is SHORTER 
of high-priced cars—for just a few dol- and NARROWER for easier handling, park- 
lars more than the lowest-priced cars. ing and garaging—LOWER for road-hug- 

So why be satisfied with a smaller car, ging safety and sleek beauty lines. 
when Dodge costs so little extra! And See the big new Dodge today at your 





you could pay up to a thousand dollars Dodge dealer’s. See the amazing value 
more for a car and still not get every- that makes your Dodge dollar a BIGGER 
thing today’s big Dodge gives you! dollar. Compare Dodge with cars cost- 

Dodge is LONGER, HIGHER and WIDER’ ing up to a thousand more—you, too, 
on the inside for extra legroom...extra__ will decide on Dodge! 


“BEST LOOKING... 
3 MOST FOR THE MONEY” 


ee the says Mr. Ronald Thring 
Washington, D. C. Engineer 





“I like the dependable way 
Dodge builds cars,” says Mr. 
Thring. “As an engineer I 
know it means a lot in terms 
of more value and longer car 
life.” Mrs. Thring remarks, 
“I love the easy way our new 
Dodge handles, And it’s so 
beautiful, so roomy—a real 
family car.” ; 





More For The Money! New Dodge “Elevator More For The Money! There’s plenty of head 
Seat” rises.as it moves forward to give you the and hat room in a new Dodge. New functional 
driving position that suits you best—perfect styling makes Dodge higher inside for extra 
for safer, clear-view vision—more comfortable. roominess, yet it is actually lower outside. 


Pictured are Mr. and Mrs. Thring 
with their daughter, Suzette. 





_ =~ More For The Money! More power from the new Dodge 

3 “Get-Away” Engine. Higher compression for faster pickup 
...yet more economical. And you get the amazing smooth- 
ness of Dodge gyrol Fluid Drive at no extra cost. 
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PRETTY 


and pretty smart, too! 


Secretary to a top executive, she turns out neater, better letters — 
faster. Here’s how: 

She saves time lining up her typing by using MultiKopy Micro- 
metric Carbon paper. Its scale edge indicates proper spacing at a 
glance. By using the white edged scale to remove the carbon paper, 
she keeps her hands cleaner and her copies free from smudges. 


You'll find the entire Webster line of carbon paper, typewriter 
ribbons, both cotton and silk, as well as duplicating carbon papers 
and accessories on sale at leading stationers from coast to coast. Just 
call your nearest Webster dealer. 


For free samples of MultiKopy Micrometric, write F. S. Webster 
Company, 19 Amherst Street, Cambridge 42, Mass. Include make of 
typewriter and style of type. 


WEBSTER’S 


Muti KOopy 


teat mate 000, ecot ne ohn 


MICROMETRIC 
CARBON PAPERS 


| 
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(Continued from Page 4) 
reissued under another title . . . or just what 
is going on? 
BERNADINE ORLOFF 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Constance Dodge’s “In Adam’s Fall,” pub- 


’ lished in 1946, is a novel about Salem’s 


witch-hunting days; “The Devil in Massa- 
chusetts” is a documented record of the 
Salem witch trials. 


Princesses in Plaid 


In the Sept. 26 issue of NewsweEex is not 
the picture of the lady with the plaid Prin- 


Acme Combine 


Elizabeth (left) and Margaret 


cess Margaret Rose instead of Elizabeth? 


Van A, STILLEY 
University of Texas 
Austin, Texas 


No. 


In Memoriam 


In “For Your Information,” Sept. 26, you 
refer to The Buffalo Times correspondent at 
a Presidential press conference. It is time 
someone told the poor fellow The Times 
folded ten years ago... 


EuGENE A, DICKERT 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


>... An autopsy was performed on The 
Buffalo Times. . . 
Morris E. Newman, M. D. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Right. It was a Buffalo Evening News 
correspondent. 


A Good Idea 


Where did I read it? In what issue was it? 
You can answer: these questions for your 
readers by publishing a periodical index of 
matters discussed in your magazine .. . 
A good idea, eh? What do you think? 


Harry BRADLEY 
“My Opinion” 
Unsolicited Business Advice 
New York City 


A periodical index to Newsweek has been 
available since 1933. Readers may also pur- 
chase indexed Newsweexs in bound vol- 
umes or on microcard or microfilm. 


Atomic Tip-off 


Your [Sept. 26] article, about the “Atomic 
Lullaby” . . . anticipated Mr. Truman’s pro- 
nunciamento on the Russian atom bo: '» 

(Continued on Page !|- 
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JICKERT 
Murphy, the foreman, ran all the way from the factory to 
break the news. Crushed under a_ fifty-foot steel girder. 
d on The That's what happened to my father! 
Do you know what it’s like to grow up without a father? I 
i, M. D. guess I grew up kind of wild. And some mornings Ma’s eyes 


ing News 


sue was it? 
1s for your 
il index of 
MO . « « 


were red and swollen like she had been crying all night. 

Sure, we got some of the breaks. Ma got compensation 
payments from the insurance company so we always had 
something to eat and a roof over our heads. 

I guess I was pretty tough when I went to work at the fac- 
tory. I couldn’t get Pa out of my mind—and I figured I’d be 
smart. Even if they didn’t run a safe plant, I wasn’t going to 
get hurt. 

Smart? I was a kid then and didn’t know the score. Two 
years ago they put me on the plant safety committee—and 


s4L? 

think: that’s when my eyes were really opened. An insurance man 

BRADLEY came to most of our meetings—and brother did he know 
that plant inside out! We didn’t do anything big or exciting. 
Just made sure that oii spills were cleaned up, lights put over 
dark stairways, the moving parts of machinery guarded and 

=k has been then painted a bright color. 

y also pur- Little things—but they paid off in a big way. We’ve worked 

bound vol- a million hours in our plant, without one guy getting hurt. 

lm. So we’ve won a Liberty Mutual Safety Award—and I’m 
taking Ma to the flag-raising ceremony this afternoon. I 
Sucss there’s no place in the world where everyone could get 

the “Atomic § 

aes pro- 

atom bo: '? 

on Page |- * 








MY MOTHER FAINTED! 


so excited about saving lives—except right here in the U.S.A. 
* * * * 


The frequency of industrial accidents was slashed 50% be- 
tween 1930 and 1946. Liberty Mutual has been a leader in 
cooperation with management, in making industry a safer, 
tbetter place to work. For example, we have helped 3,000 
policyholders establish records of 1,000,000 man-hours with- 
out lost-time accident. This has greatly reduced the cost of 
their insurance. 
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We work to keep you safe 


— 





We work to keep you safe . +» by protecting business, home and car owners from crip- 
pling loss . . . by removing the causes of home, highway and work accidents . . . by relieving * 


the pain and financial burden of accidents by prompt, fair and friendly handling of all claims 


ox 17, 19: 








Around the World 
on a Ladder Track... 


The combined mileage of the two Fairbanks-Morse 1000 hp. 
locomotives used by the Wabash Road in their Decatur yard 
already equals 9 trips around the world... 237,000 miles of 
trouble-free duty in 18 months. That's real availability! 

With the Fairbanks-Morse “soft start’’ feature, there is notice- 
ably less wear on rolling stock. Drawbars alone, for example, 
are subjected to far less stress and strain ...which also means 
fewer lading claims. There are many such characteristics 
which recommend Fairbanks-Morse locomotives to railroads 
everywhere. Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago 5, Illinois. 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE., 





a name worth remembering 


DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES + DIESEL ENGINES + PUMPS + SCALES » MOTORS + GENERATORS 
STOKERS + RAILROAD MOTOR CARS and STANDPIPES * FARM EQUIPMENT « MAGNETOS 
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MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL REGULATOR COMPANY 2 


In Industrial Buildings... 


... begins with the 


IN offices and factories throughout the nation, 
the health, comfort and productivity of work- 
ers is greatly increased by the installation of 
modern heating, ventilating and 
air conditioning equipment. 
Whether you are interested in 
industrial or commercial build- 
ings, schools or hospitals, hotels, 
apartments—or in your own 
home—the time to decide upon 
the proper automatic controls is when the 
building is in the blueprint stage. And remem- 


ber, no heating and ventilating or air condi- 


ELECTRIC, PNEUMATIC, ELECTRONIC CONTROLS: 
For home heating e 
schools and hospitals ¢@ 


for hotels and apartments e for 

for commercial heating and air con- 
e for refrigeration e¢ for industrial process e 
for rail, highway and water transportation 


ROOM THERMOSTAT 


The Symbol of Modern 
Temperature Control 


MINNEAPOLIS 8, MINNESOTA 


tioning system can be better than the controls 
that regulate it. 

Since 1885, Minneapolis-Honeywell has 
pioneered in the development of 
automatic controls for industrial, 
commercial and residential use. 
To 
safety and dependability insist 


insure maximum comfort, 


upon Honeywell heating and air 
conditioning controls for your 
new building or home. Consult your architect 
or contractor or write Minneapolis-Honeywell, 
2881 Fourth Avenue S., Minneapolis 8, Minn. 


a ee ee > Se 


Honeywell 
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THE GREAT MIDWEST 


Land of New Industrial Horizons... 






», Tuc MIDWEST, for genera- 

“ tions the No. 1 agricultural 
region of America, is today 
a fast-growing Industrial 
Empire, with opportunity for devel- 
opment as vast as the horizons 
of its fertile prairies. 


Four great states, Illinois, lowa, 
Minnesota and South Dakota, com- 
prising the heart of the Midwest, 
are served by 


The Minneapolis & St. Louis 
Railway 


They lead the nation in produc- 
tion of corn, oats, rye, hay, flax- 
seed, soybeans, hogs and poultry; 
and rank high in barley, wheat, 
sugar beets, dairy and beef cattle, 
pulpwood, coal, limestone and 
scores of other essential products. 
Minnesota alone mines three- 
fourths of America’s iron ore. 


Already, the Midwest's indus- 
trial progress has been tre- 


The Minneapolis & St. 


Fast Fr ce via the Pex 






mendous. To new industries and 
to industries seeking to relocate 
or expand, it offers unexcelled ad- 
vantages in respect to: Climate; 
abundance of skilled labor; sup- 
plies of water, fuel, power and 
raw materials; plant sites in pro- 
gressive communities; easy access 
to consuming markets. 


For transportation of materials 
and finished products, the Mid- 
west has a network of Railroads, 
providing unsurpassed service 
with equipment and tracks as fine 
as any in the world; supplemented 
by modern highways, pipe lines 
and inland waterway barges. 


To manufacturers and distribu- 
tors, the M. & St. L., a vital 
unit in Midwest transportation, 
offers efficient freight service, 
complete in detail; and ad- 
vantageous plant locations in 
thriving communities 

on its lines. 


Louis Radkway 


yria Gateway 
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(Continued from Page 8) 
. » You’re way ahead! Did Mr. Truman ge? 





his copy of NEwsweex a little late? 


> Another scoop for Newsweek! I refer to 


: A. J. SorrcHaLK 
Youngstown, Ohio 


No. 


“Atomic Lullaby” .. . 


>. 


WILLIAM REICH 
Oakland, Calif. 


would like to see it reprinted. 


Lira T. GAHEEN 
Rome, N. Y. 


In the taiga* many leagues hence 

At the country’s other end 

A granite mountain stands, 

Blocking our way. 

The time was more than ripe 

To turn it upside down. 

The time was more than ripe 

For it to yield its ore. 

Sleep, daughter dear. The night is dark. 
Rock-a-bye. 


A band of geologists lived there 
Through summer heat and winter cold, 
Twelve months in a row, 

They crawled about the mountain. 
Then professors landed there by plane 
Next a company of sappers came, 
Big, strapping boys they were. 


Their young commander 
Acting on his orders 

Laid an explosive charge— 
Not TNT or dynamite. 
There's a stronger substance 
In your country now. 

I shall not name it, 
Rock-a-bye. 


At the appointed hour there came a blast. 
The granite vanished into smoke, 
Lighting the surrounding taiga 

With golden brilliance. 

Let the wave from the blast 

Roll on to foreign shores 

Where it will sound 

A warning to our foes. 


. Perhaps those who missed the poem 





*Siberian forest. 
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wanted to wash in aluminum, simply 


Because ALUMINUM LASTS 


Sounds simple. 

But to make that shining washing ma- 
chine tub of yours come true, a lot of things 
had to happen. Alcoa made them happen. 

Developed the right aluminum alloy. The 
right way to produce a smooth, one-piece 
tub from a flat sheet. The right way to give 


it a glass-like finish that’s part of the metal. 


- ALCOA 


The millions who cooked in aluminum 


FIRST IN ALUMINUM 
THE METAL THAT LASTS 


Didn’t just say it would last. Proved it! 


Finding the one right way to do each of 
those things was a burden we shouldered 
gladly. That’s part of our job... 

So that things of lasting Alcoa Aluminum 
will be good buys for you. ALUMINUM Com- 
PANY OF AMERICA, 2155K Gulf Bldg., Pitts- 


burgh 19, Pa. Sales offices in principal cities. 
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kor Your Information 


BEST SELLER? Somewhere in the midst of traveling his an- 
nual quota of 25,000 miles around the country, Raymond 
Moley found time this: year to write another book. We've 
been leafing through “27 Masters of Politics” and can 
promise some fascinating reading after Oct. 20, the date 
Moley’s latest work reaches book store shelves. The book 
is a series of profiles of famous po- 
litical practitioners and the men 
around them, all of whom Ray Moley 
has known personally. Herbert Bay- 
ard Swope testifies: “Every man or 
woman even remotely interested in 
politics will find this book essential 
to the understanding of the last 40 
years.” 

The publication of “27 Masters of 
Politics” places a second work on the Newsweek Book- 
shelf, which NEwsweEEk, in cooperation with Funk & Wag- 
nalls, established last June. “Medicine on the March,” by 
NEWSWEEK'S Medicine editor, Marguerite Clark, was the 
initial volume to be published in this joint venture and 
has been doing very well. In fact, it has outsold all previous 
Non-Fiction Book Club selections and has just been chosen 
as a Book-of-the-Month Club alternate selection. 

Despite his travels and meeting his publishing deadline, 
Moley found time to sit for the above new photo by Ed 
Wergeles. 





HAZLITT PULLS: Speaking of the book business, Henry 
Hazlitt devoted his Sept. 19 Business Tides column to a 
review of a Yale University Press tome, “Human Action,” 
by Ludwig von Mises. We have just heard from the YUP 
that Hazlitt’s review, the first to be published on the work, 
resulted in a “flood of direct inquiries and book store or- 
ders .. .” The Yale University Press continued: “Five hun- 
dred orders may not sound like a ‘flood,’ but (a) it’s a 
900-page, $10 book; (b) it isn’t light reading; (c) the re- 
sponse came from all over the country, in ones and twos, 
and (d) two weeks later it keeps up.” 


IT’S ALL OVER: With the Yankees and the Dodgers bat- 
tling around town all week, this issue was bound to con- 
tain some World Series aftermath. In addition to the 
regular sports roundup on page 82, Series comment leads 
National Affairs, and there’s an account of what a one-city 
baseball tussle means to businessmen on page 68. 


THE COVER: Admiral Louis E. Denfeld, Chief of Naval 
Operations, doesn’t look like an old sea dog and doesn’t act 
like one either. Right now he’s in the midst of the furor 
created by release to the public of classified naval docu- 
ments. But beyond that excitement is the more vital ques- 
tion of national security. Many Navy officers feel that 
Denfeld has betrayed his branch of the service and his 
country because he believes in and 
is committed to current global strate- 
gy as laid down by the Defense de- 
partment and the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. In gathering the background 
material for NEWSWEEK’s account of 
the Navy controversy (see page 23), 
Richard J. Davis of the Washington 
staff interviewed the key figures in 
the dispute, including Secretary of 
the Navy Matthews, Under Secretary Early, Captain 
Crommelin, and, of course, Admiral Denfeld, who is sitting 
on an increasingly warm seat (photo by Ed Wergeles). 
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STockholders 


800,000 





800,000 people own the Bell Telephone Business 


One out of every 60 families in the United States shares in the ownership of the Bell System 





There are 800,000 stockholders of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company. Their savings have 
helped provide the telephone system that serves you. 


Most of them are small stockholders. 230,000 own 
five shares or less. The average holding is thirty shares. 
More than one-third have owned their shares for fifteen 
years or longer. 


No one—no individual, company or institution—owns 
as much as one-third of one per cent of A. T. & T. stock. 


The people who own the Bell System come from all 
walks of life throughout the cities. towns and country- 
side of America. One in every 60 families in the United 
States shares directly in this ownership. 


Every time you use the telephone, the accumulated, 
small investments of these hundreds of thousands of 
people go to work for you. 


They have built the best and most widespread system 
of communication in the world for you to use at low cost. 
It is from their savings, and the savings of many like 
them, that the money needed to improve and expand 
the service comes. 


A fair and regular return on the money these stock- 
holders have invested is an important factor in making 
possible the good telephone service you get today. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
































What’s Behind Today’s News and 
What's to Be Expected Tomorrow 





Capital Straws 

The stepped-up atom-bomb program 
will probably mean doubling the capacity 
of Oak Ridge. The Atomic Energy Com- 
mission has been studying the matter for 
six or eight months and is expected to 
ask funds for the expansion . . . There’s a 
good chance that Truman will attend the 
New England Democratic regional con- 
ference at Boston next month. A top place 
on the program also will go to CIO Vice 
President Emil Rieve, textile-union lead- 
er, who will urge Federal development 
of New England’s electric power as a 
remedy for its ailing textile industry .. . 
If the Senate rejects reappointment of 
Leland Olds to the Federal Power Com- 
mission, he'll go to the National Security 
Resources Board as a $50-a-day consul- 
tant on power and utility matters (see 
page 30) ... The U.S. radar network 
will be completed by 1952 . . . Truman 
is not satisfied with a compromise execu- 
tive-pay bill. He will sign whatever meas- 
ure is finally passed by Congress but 
again will push for his original bill as soon 
as Congress reconvenes, 


The Brannan Plan 

Democratic strategists think that the 
Brannan farm plan has a good chance of 
being adopted in 1950 and that if sur- 
pluses begin to pile up—especially in 
perishables like pork—the cash-subsidy 
scheme will be a shoo-in. Farmer senti- 
ment for the Brannan plan recently has 
been increasing. In six major polls taken 
by nongovernment organizations in the 
farm belt, more farmers were for the 
Brannan plan than against in five, while 
the pros and antis were tied in the sixth. 
The plan will be pushed as an issue in 
the Congressional campaigns, and leading 
Democrats think it will be progressively 
attractive if surpluses develop as ex- 
pected. 


Anderson’s Peeve 

The White House inner circle is dis- 
mayed at Senator Anderson’s new anti- 
Truman tack on important legislation, 
particularly the Brannan plan. Their guess 
is that Anderson, who.resigned as Agri- 
culture Secretary to run for senator in 
New Mexico, is jealous that Brannan, his 
former assistant, fathered the plan. Demo- 


cratic Chairman Boyle has been asked to ~ 


do what he can to cure Anderson’s peeve. 
What miffs the White House most is that 
Anderson’s stand hits the Brannan scheme 
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The Periscope 


at its most vulnerable point—the cost. The 
former Secretary would use flexible sup- 
ports to manage surpluses and scarcities, 
as provided in the 1948 Democratic plat- 
form, while Brannan seems to favor the 
rigid supports which Democratic cam- 
paigners criticized last year. 


Trivia 

Presidential Secretary William Hassett, 
who received a myna bird for his birth- 
day, is the latest among the growing list 
of bird fanciers in the Truman circle. The 
President, Defense Secretary Johnson, and 
White House physician General Graham 
are all owners of the shiny black talking 
birds . . . Truman’s latest comment on 
the stand of Republicans and Dixiecrats 
on civil rights: “They offer no solution for 
any difficulty but always raise a difficulty 
about any solution” . . . Tickets for “South 
Pacific” still are so hard to come by in 
New York that General Eisenhower had 
to wait for weeks to get a pair... The 
CIO steelworkers union maintains a year- 
around, $500-a-month suite at the swanky 
Congressional Hotel on Capitol Hill as its 
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Atomic Aircraft 


Now that Russia has the atom- 
bomb secret, there’s increasing 
push behind the U.S. research 
project for atomic propulsion of 
aircraft—both piloted and pilotless. 
The Air Force has been lukewarm, 
apparently preferring to let respon- 
sibility rest with the atomic scien- 
tists, but Congressional aviation 
leaders soon will demand urgent 
priority for such research. 

Chief argument is that the U. S. 
must improve the method of deliv- 
ering the A-bomb to hold any stra- 
tegic advantage. And _ scientists, 
plus some military planners, con- 
tend that a new type of fuel—i.e., 
atomic energy—provides the only 
hope of maintaining advantages of 
speed, range, and striking power in 
case of intercontinental war. The 
Congressional Atomic Energy Com- 
mittee already is urging speeding 
construction of the materials test 
reactor at Arco, Idaho, where first 
major studies of atomic-engine ma- 
terials will be made. 

Guarded statements by scientists 
indicate that there are practical 
solutions for some of the major 
problems in both ship and aircraft 
propulsion by atom power. 
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lobby hang-out . . . A new survey shows 
that one out of five government employes 
now is a woman. 
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Trends Abroad 

Britain is hurriedly employing hun- 
dreds of youthful scientists, many of them 
women, for its stepped-up atomic- 
research program .. . Bulgarian farmers 
are quietly sabotaging the Communist 
grain-production program. The govern- 
ment is raising grain prices, increasing 
the amount of grain the farmers may keep 
for sale themselves, and urging greater 
effort in the fall plantings . . . The Com- 
munists, who concentrated much of their 
Latin American effort on the Cuban labor 
movement and had it pretty well sewed 
up, have been taking a bad beating. By 
latest count, they now control only 40 
of the 1,808 local unions there. . Halt 
of the Stalin prizes, soon to be awarded 
for Soviet scientific and industrial work, 
will be for atomic development. 


Gloom Over Britain 

While there’s somewhat more hope in 
Washington than six weeks ago over Brit- 
ain’s financial plight, general opinion con- 
tinues pessimistic. Some high officials 
even predict a growing crisis with ad- 
verse effects on the U.S. economy. It’s 
conceded that on the surface, devalua- 
tion has helped, but most U.S. officials 
still insist much mpre needs to be done. 
Cripps’s failure to refer to the blocked 
sterling balances in his latest speech and 
his revelation that British military costs 
will exceed budget estimates “by an ap- 
preciable amount” added to the gloom in 
Washington. 


Stalin and Tito 

Washington is no longer at all sure that 
Russia will refrain from using some form 
of force against Yugoslavia. A few weeks 
ago it firmly believed that there would be 
nothing more than a war of nerves. Many 
top diplomats now wonder what means 
except force remain for Stalin in his duel 
with Tito. Washington thinks the prob- 
ability still is against war, but there’s 
much concern at the State and Defense 
Departments as Rumanian and Hungarian 
radios continue to blare out: “It’s either 
the rope or poison for Tito.” 


Revived Maginot Line 

The Maginot Line may figure impor- 
tantly in defense plans now taking shape 
for Western Europe. The famous system 
of underground fortresses was captured 
almost intact by the Germans. Hitler or- 
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dered the works:destroyed, but actually 
the Germans caused much less damage 
than is generally supposed. Present plans 
for the rampart are held in tight secrecy 
—in itself an indication that something is 
brewing. However, it can be disclosed 
that French military authorities are em- 
phatic that the line be put back in com- 
mission. A new factor in the situation 
is the increasing importance of under- 
ground installations as protection against 
atom bombs. 


Progress in Greece 

A sizable reduction of American aid to 
Greece is in prospect for the coming 
months. U.S. officials are satisfied that, 
unless Albania and Bulgaria make last- 
minute attempts to rearm the defeated 
Greek guerrillas, the Greek Army and the 
American mission in Greece can be safely 
reduced and at least part of the appro- 
priation for Greek military assistance 
saved or carried over to the following 
year. These estimates are supported by 
reports that Albania is attempting to trans- 
fer some of the fugitive guerrillas to other 
Cominform countries and that shipment 
of Soviet supplies to Albania has virtually 
ceased. Some observers also see evidence 
that Russia wants to get out from under 
the Greek civil war so as to concentrate 
on Tito, 


Foreign Notes 

A new “Pluto” (Pipe-Line-Under-the- 
Ocean), similar to the cross-channel pipe 
that supplied gasoline for the Normandy 
invasion, is being built to carry radioactive 
liquid wastes from the new British atom 
plant to a safe discharge point off the 
coast . . . Mexican Catholic officials say 
Archbishop Luis M. .Martinez will be- 
come a cardinal within a few months. . . 
The British now are confident they can 
control the Communists in Malaya. The 
British police force has been increased by 
1,500 newly trained recruits, and the 
agreement with Siam permitting the 
police to pursue fugitives into Siamese 
territory has helped . . . French Commu- 
nists privately regard the recent Red- 
sponsored international peace-day cele- 
bration as a complete fiasco. They admit 
that while more than a million demon- 
strators were claimed, the actual number 
didn’t exceed 150,000 . . . A British Com- 
monwealth , conference to discuss Japa- 
nese peace-treaty problems is likely in the 
near future, 
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Golden Eggs 

Eggs will remain high, despite the 
mounting U.S. surplus. Prices, now 
around 80 cents a dozen in many areas, 
will continue up until January or Febru- 
ary. It’s estimated that the government’s 
price-suppoi. program for eggs in the 
last four years has cost about $340,000,- 
000, while housewives and other con- 
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sumers have paid out about $200,000,- 
000 more than they would if the support 
program had not been operating. The 
government now is holding 190,000,000 
dozen surplus dried or storage eggs. 


Federal Pensions 

Look for business lobbyists at the next 
session of Congress to revise their long- 
standing opposition to expansion of the 
Federal social-security system. Labor’s 
determined campaign for company-paid 
pensions confronts industry with a grow- 
ing dilemma: Whether to bow to these 
demands or to try to beat them off by 
acceding to higher payroll taxes for more 
adequate Federal old-age insurance 
benefits. The second alternative would 
take some heat off the labor drive and 
might be less expensive in the long run 
to industry, since employes pay half the 
social-security taxes. 


Aviation Notes 

In line with transpolar defense, the Air 
Force is studying all makes of large heli- 
copters prior to ordering a number for 
Arctic rescue work . . . Canada is threat- 
ening to cancel traffic rights of the three 
U.S. transatlantic airlines at Gander, 
Newfoundland, unless Trans-Canada Air 
Lines is approved soon for Montreal-New 
York service . . . The Air Force is push- 
ing experiments with aerial refueling of 
jet fighters at Muroc, Calif., to give them 
sufficient range to accompany medium 
bombers on strategic missions . . . It also 
has installed its first experimental light- 
weight automatic-pilot device on jet 
planes. Details still are “classified” .. . 
The British claim their Gloster Meteor jet 
fighter can climb to 40,000 feet in four 
minutes, compared with around twelve 
minutes for the U.S. Navy’s F2H Ban- 
shee. 


Business Footnotes 

Insiders are predicting a steel-strike 
pension settlement as soon as the coal 
dispute is cleared . . . Following recent 
criticism, Senator Bridges will quit his 
$35,000 job as trustee of the United 
Mine Workers welfare fund when Lewis 
and the operators make peace . . . The 
frozen food and the home-freezer indus- 
tries, sales rivals at first, are launching 
a cooperative promotional drive to em- 
phasize that freezers are for commer- 
cially frozen items as well as for 
home-processed foods. Trade sources 
think home-freezer ownership may reach 
3,000,000 by the end of 1950. . . Build- 
ers predict that investing institutions will 
again be making housing loans in large 
volume at 4% interest. 
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Movie Notes 

Dolores Del Rio will return to Holly- 
wood for a starring role with Cary Grant 
in “Ferguson,” a romantic story about a 


doctor. In recent years she’s confined her 
picture appearances to Mexico . . . Casey 
Stengel of the Yankees and Burt Shotton 
of the Dodgers may be among the big- 
league managers who will appear in a 
scheduled William Bendix starrer, “Kill 
the Umpire” . . . Despite complaints 
about high admission prices, government 
figures show that while living costs have 
gone up more than 30% since 1945, the 
average cost of movie tickets has risen 
only 10% .. . Marge and Gower Cham- 
pion, sensational new night-club dancers, 
are doing their own choreography for 
their 1950 movie debut in the Bing Cros- 
by film “Mr. Music.” Now in only their 
second year as a team, the dancers will 
make four pictures for M-G-M in the next 
two years . . . One of the top silent-era 
films, “Scaramouche,” will be remade in 
Technicolor next year with an all-star cast 
. .. Warner’s will add to its output of war 
pictures with “The Caissons Go Rolling 
Along,” glorifying the field artillery. 


Miscellany 

A mammoth all-star television show 
costing $100,000 for each performance is 
being discussed by a leading ad agency. 
Such a budget would permit employing 
more than a dozen top Hollywood per- 
sonalities for a single hour’s program . . . 
A first novel by Anthony West, son of 
writer Rebecca West, will be published 
in the U.S. in January. Titled “Vintage,” 
it’s an allegorical tale of the journey 
through purgatory and hell of an executed 
Nazi war criminal and a British general 
who shot himself . .. Dr. Norman Vincent 
Peale, New York minister, will write a 
weekly syndicated newspaper column 
along the lines of his best-selling book, “A 
Guide to Confident Living” . . . Woman 
explorer Osa Johnson also is planning a 
column . . . Russell Janney, whose “The 
Miracle of the Bells” hit 750,000 copies, 
has written a new book, “The Vision of 
Red O'Shea,” described as a melodrama 
in rhyme . . . Edgar Ansel Mowrer, the 
foreign-affairs writer, is completing “Call- 
ing All Citizens,” a critical analysis of 
U. S. foreign policy, to appear in 1950. 


The Duggan Incident 

Next month wil! see publication of 
“The Americas,” a book on Latin Amer- 
ica by Laurence Duggan, the former 
State Department official and Institute of 
International Education president who 
plunged to his death from a New York 
office building at the peak of the Hiss- 
Chambers controversy last winter. What 
few know, incidentally, is that rumors 
that he had committed suicide because 
of some possible connection with the case 
have been pretty thoroughly discredited. 


,All three insurance companies holding 


policies on his life have paid double in- 
demnity—meaning that they found no evi 
dence to indicate that his death was not 
accidental. 
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Animated tombstone 


NGLISHMEN will tell you that every old 
machine in your plant is a tombstone to lost 
profits. They’ll tell you that if they had only in- 
vested more of their companies’ income in new 
machinery every year, they and their country 
wouldn’t be in the high-cost low-income position 


they are in today. 


Machinery kept constantly modern keeps costs 
low. Low costs make possible lower prices. Lower 


prices keep sales, wages, profits high. And that’s 





the formula—the only formula—for prosperity 


for individuals, companies, countries. 


Old machines are tombstones that may move 
but only sink down. They mark the death of 


profits and, next, of a country. 


A modern machine pays profits, assures better 
jobs, helps keep a company and a country com- 


petitive. It ought to have a medal; it does—in 


folding green. 
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P A slightly larger Federal budget is likely next year. Best 
preliminary estimates put the figure between $42,500,000,000 
and $43,000,000,000, 


The indicated deficit is at least $3,000,000,000 and could run 
higher. This is about the same as the deficit expected during 
the current fiscal year, when receipts are estimated at about 
$39,000,000,000 and expenditures will be close to Truman’s 
original figure of $41,900,000,000. 


Higher arms-aid and farm-support spending will account in 
large measure for the increased cost of government. Regular- 
line agencies are again under White House orders to draft 
tight budgets, but their cannot balance new 
emergency expenditures. 


economies 


An analysis of Congressional action on appropriations will be 
issued by the Budget Bureau soon after adjournment. It will 
substitute for the usual midyear review and should further 
clarify the budgetary situation for the current fiscal year. 


> A Truman plea for increased taxes is made even more likely 
by the harsh facts now being correlated by his budget ad- 
visers. However, continued deficit financing seems inevitable. 
Congressional tax increases sufficient to erase the deficit are 


still unlikely. 


> New government moves in the steel-strike situation appear 
certain, unless chances for a_ settlement brighten quickly. 
Economic Adviser Nourse’s appraisal of economic effects of 
the strike has made an early move by the Administration 
likely. 

The threat to consumer purchasing power is what worries 
government economists most. Retail sales have been a main- 
stav of the economy for several months. 

Uncertainty over 1950 business conditions will continue even 
if major strikes end quickly. Some government economists 
feel that downward factors, including the effects of currency 
devaluation, will outweigh favorable influences. Economic 
Council sentiment is not unanimously behind Nourse’s rela- 
tively optimistic estimate. 

The divergent opinions in Truman’s Economic Council will 
be accentuated this winter when the issue of deficit spending 
versus new taxes must be hammered out. 


> Continued expansion of installment credit is foreseen by the 
Federal Reserve Board, but officials are not alarmed. Out- 
standing credit has increased $500,000,000 since the end of 
government regulations. 

The advisability of stand-by controls may soon be urged by 
the FRB, however. The board does not discount the possi- 
bility that disbursement of $2,800,000,000 in veterans’ insur- 
ance dividends may skyrocket installment buying to a dan- 
gerous level. 


> Strategic planning won't be upset by the explosion of Navy 
resentment before the House Armed Services Committee. 
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Contrary to Crommelin’s charge, defense plans do exist and 
have the unanimous approval of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 


Navy men will be content if their efforts help to save combat 
naval aviation from the oblivion they have feared. This limited 
success now seems assured. Altheugh his economies have re- 
ceived more publicity, Defense Secretary Johnson has actually 
helped the Navy by vetoing Army and Air Force proposals 
for drastic naval-air cuts. 

Unification advocates have been most disturbed by Chairman 
Vinson’s proposal that the Defense Secretary's hands be tied 
as far as effecting economy is concerned. This would largely 
vitiate the effect of recent strengthening of the Unification 
Act. However, Vinson’s ideas can’t be presented this session 
and may be forgotten by the next. 


> Extremely good progress in Atlantic defense planning is en- 
couraging top U.S. officials. They now foresee completion of 
basic organization and a good start on actual war plans by the 
first of next year. . 


P U.S. aid to Nationalist China is a lively possibility despite 
the State Department’s recent criticism of the Chiang regime. 
At least part of the $75,000,000 earmarked for China by 
Congress seems likely to go to the remaining Nationalist hold- 
outs in China. 

Medical aid and clothing may be the first evidences of con- 
tinued American svmpathy for non-Communist China. Gen- 
eral Wedemeyer has strongly urged that friendly Chinese be 
given some prompt token of U.S. sympathy. 


> Truman’s relations with his Congressional leaders have im- 
proved markedly in recent weeks. The President no longer 
insists on dictating the timing of legislation. He is content to 
set objectives and let Lucas and Rayburn move toward them 
as thev see fit. 

Better Democratic generalship in the second session of the 
Slst Congress is expected to result. Furthermore, the Ad- 
ministration will exert itself to boister Lucas’s stature. as a 
means of helping him survive the tough Senatorial contest in 
Illinois. 


> The shape of government organization for any future war 
may be determined during the next session of Congress. Loss 
of a monopoly on atomic weapons has already brought in- 
creased pressure for Congressional approval of stand-by mo- 
bilization plans. 

The crucial question is: Can regular Federal departments 
bear the brunt of wartime administration, or are special war 
agencies necessary? 

Military men tend to favor special agencies that would be 
staffed with experts drawn from industry. But organized 
labor and Truman’s political advisers favor keeping control 
of any future war effort in the hands of political appointees. 
Recent reorganization of the National Security Resources 
Board is a tip-off on the President’s attitude. The NSRB’s 
new charter makes it strictly a planning agency, not the 
nucleus of special war agencies. 


Newsweek, October 17, 1949 
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LEE Winter-Summer tires take the driveway 
grade with ease. Traction troubles disappear 
in snow or mud, 
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That puts it mildly. These LEE Winter-Summer tires secured wide reputati¢ . ) 
last winter for their ability to outpull competitive tread designs-no matt 
how rough the going ...snow or mud. Owners brag about their LEE 
Winter-Summer tires! Yes, they are made in both conventional and extra 
low pressure types. 
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"Snow-packed roadways no longer worry me. 
My LEE Winter-Summer tires seldom slip, 
slide or swerve.” 





Look at that rugged tread with its 275 deep, brute-sttong calks. When snow 
lies heavy and when spring mud slips “like grease’ with conventional 4 
tires, those husky calks dig in, take you along . . . surely, safely. 


And that’s only the half of it. Come summer, you have the regular riding 
tibs with their extra thousands of miles for over-the-open-road travel. 
Prepare now for the bad months ahead and for the pleasant ones to follow. 
Hitch a pair of LEE Winter-Summer tires to the rear wheels of your car 
and get there! | 


LEE Winter-Summer tires are doubly guaranteed for 12 months against road 
hazards for life against any defect in material or workmanship. Your LEE 


Double Guaranty will be honored and you'll be served well by any of Slow down for carves... always! On snow 
covered corners LEE Winter-Summer tires 
the 19,000 LEE dealers—coast to coast — wherever you see any of the make it easier... safer! 
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TREAT YOURSELF 


Lypsite, 


Think of the thousand-and-one evenings of glorious entertainment? 
that television offers you—and think how much more you'll 

enjoy them on a screen that is not only life-size but life-like in its 
high-fidelity picture quality. An exclusive Du Mont circuit gives 


the Bradford great sensitivity and immunity to interference. 
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The Du Mont Bradford 205 square inches of 


the sharpest, steachest picture you ever saw. 








19-inch Du Mont picture tube. Distinguished 
cabinet of fine mahogany veneers. FM radio. , z. 
Automatic player for the new 45 RPM records. 
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Your Du Mont Dealer invites you to see the Morey \ 


Amsterdam Show on the Du Mont Television Network, 


Allen B. Du Mont Laboratories. Inc. ¢ General Television Sales Offices and the Du Mont Television Network, 515 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
Copyright 1949, Allen B, Du Moat Laboratories, Inc 


Home Offices and Plants, Passaic, N. J. 
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Atoms? Please Pass the Baseball 


Like most other Americans, President 
Truman arranged his schedule in such a 
way that he could escape to a radio or 
television set for a couple of afternoon 
hours every day last week. He missed very 
little of the World Series. 

“That’s the most dangerous hitter in the 
league,” remarked Sherman Minton, who 
had dropped into the White House to ar- 
range for his swearing-in as a Supreme 
Court Justice and then remained to watch 
the opening game as Mr. Truman’s tele- 
vision guest. Minton was talking about a 
player named Henrich, who promptly 
justified the judge’s characterization by 
smacking out a homer. 

“IT hope you know your law as well as 
you know your baseball,” the President 
quipped. 

Mr. Truman argued hit-and-run vs. 
sacrifice strategy with his subordinates 
and hashed over the crucial plays for a 
while after every game. Back in his office, 
he knew, there would be reports to study 
and officials to interview about another 
kind of strategy—the kind that would have 
to be right. 

The day before the Series opened he 
had flown to Fort Bragg, N. C., to watch 
paratroop maneuvers and to be briefed 
on the role of the paratrooper in any 
future war. 

Plan New: Whatever the President 
and his advisers might say to reassure 
themselves and the country about Rus- 
sia’s possession of A-bomb know-how, it 
obviously had sharpened their sense of 
urgency about national defense. It was 
past time when they could afford to make 
experimental mistakes in this area. The 
nation’s survival tomorrow might depend 
upon the soundness of defense planning 
today. 

While still convinced of the correct- 
ness of their basic strategy, built around 
the B-36 as the first line of defense, they 
had no choice but to listen to its chal- 
lengers, even if these challengers were 
Navy officers who were braving the con- 
sequences of insubordination to get their 
case before Congress and the public. 
Nobody could afford to be cocksure. 

For the same reasons, Washington was 
doubly concerned about the steel and coal 
strikes, which in their second and fourth 


weeks were crippling the national econ- 
omy in precisely the places whence 
comes the vital nfachinery of defense. 

It was good to escape, however briefly, 
into baseball, where the losing team 
would live to play another season. 


THE NAVY: 
Storm Over the Pentagon 


Over and over again Capt. John G. 
Crommelin Jr.’s demure, bespectacled 
wife, Lillian, had pleaded with him to 


keep silent. Say nothing and in the nor- 
mal course of things he’d come up for 


admiral in November. One of the five 
“fabulous Crommelins” (brothers, Naval 
Academy graduates, four of them fliers), 
of whom two were killed in combat in the 
Pacific, he was only 47 now. The hero of 
the sinking of the carrier Liscome Bay 


in the invasion of the Gilberts, and later 


commander of the carrier Saipan, he 
faced no limit on how far he might rise. 
That is, providing he kept his mouth shut. 





James C. Austin of the United Press 
Washington staff, who lives next door to 
Crommelin in fashionable Georgetown, 
seconded Mrs. Crommelin’s pleas with 
blunt common sense. It was quixotic to 
fight the inevitable—and perhaps suicidal. ° 
Crommelin was one lone naval officer. 
Against him were ranged the Command- 
er-in-Chief of the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force, the Secretary of Defense, the Sec- 
retary of the Navy, and the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. True, other naval officers felt 
the way he did, but the only support 
they could give him would be moral. 

Nothing could dissuade’ Crommelin. 
To every argument his answer was the 
same: “We can't go on like this. We've 
got to settle the question now. There's 
no time to lose.” 

“The question,” as Crommelin saw it, 
was the Navy’s role in unification. Crom- 
melin had been opposed to unification of 
the armed services from the first. He 
feared it would make the Navy the step- 
child of the nation’s defense setup. In 
practice, unification confirmed his fear. 

Prelude: It was last month, during 
the House Armed Services Committee in- 
vestigation of charges of skulduggery in 
the B-36 program (which ended in com- 
plete vindication of Air Force procure- 
ment), that Crommelin first blew up 
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Truman was impressed by the 82nd Airborne but irritated by the Navy 
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(Newsweek, Sept. 19). The Army and 
Air Force, he declared, were seeking to 
destroy naval aviation. The Navy’s of- 
fetisive power was “being nibbled to 
death.” Under the battering the Navy had 
received from the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
especially the order to discontinue con- 
struction of the 65,000-ton super-carrier 
the United States, its fighting spirit was 
“going to pot.” 

Although Crommelin said that he knew 
he was risking his career by speaking out, 
the first reaction of the Navy's top brass 
was to promote him. He was given the 
post of director of Naval Aviation 
Personnel, a job normally held by 
‘a rear admiral. Then Secretary of 
the Navy Francis P. Matthews 
stepped in. He countermanded the 
brass and ordered Crommelin to 
duty in the Air Warfare Division 
of the Office of the Deputy Chief 
of Naval Operations (for Air). 
Pointedly, it was a job calling for 
the rank of captain only (News- 
WEEK, Sept. 26). 

The rebuke failed to intimidate 
Crommelin. On the contrary, it 
only increased his determination. 
There was nothing of the martyr 
in his make-up, but he was a man 
with a mission that would not let 
him rest. 

At the Air Warfare Division, 
Crommelin asked that any docu- 
ments bearing on his crusade be 
made available to him. The request 
was granted. No one saw any rea- 
son why it shouldn't be. Having 
settled the matter of B-36 procure- 
ment, the House Armed Services 
Committee was scheduled to push 
ahead into 'the whole question of 
the nation’s global strategy, the re- 
lationship of the services, strategic bomb- 
ing, and the merits of the B-36; and 
Crommelin almost certainly would be 
called before it. Moreover, as a captain 
holding an important post in DCNO (for 
Air), he was entitled to see documents 
of any classification anyway. 

Later Crommelin was to find himself 
accused of misappropriating the docu- 
ments. This he indignantly denied. “I did 
not rifle the files,” he said. The fact was 
he didn’t have to. 

The committee was scheduled to re- 
open its hearings on Wednesday, Oct. 5. 
As the day approached, however, Crom- 
melin began to hear disturbing reports 
that Chairman Carl Vinson was toying 
with the idea of abandoning the inquiry. 
He determined not to let that happen. 

Special Delivery: On Monday, Oct. 
3, he called his friend Jim Austin at the 
United Press offices in the National Press 
Building. He told Austin that he wanted 
to see him, but Austin could not Jeave 
his desk. In that case, Crommelin replied, 
I'll come to see you; this matter is too im- 
portant to wait. He was there shortly 


24 


before noon, dressed in civilian clothes. 

There was nothing surreptitious about 
Crommelin’s cafl on Austin. The two men 
chatted right out in the middle of the 
newsroom. Crommelin handed Austin 
copies of three documents he had col- 
lected, asking him not to reveal the 
source, He told the reporter that he knew 
his name would eventually come out but 
he didn’t want publication of the docu- 
ments complicated—and perhaps obscured 
—by any discussion of what might happen 
to him. 

Using Austin’s phone, Crommelin then 
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Captain Crommelin awaited a court-martial 


called Douglas B. Cornell of the Asso- 
ciated Press and George E. Durno of In- 
ternational News Service. .Cornell was 
home on a day off, busy painting his ga- 
rage door, but he arranged to have Karl 
Bauman of the AP meet Crommelin on 
the fifth floor of the Press Building near 
the elevator. Durno also was busy. Crom- 
melin left other copies of the documents 
with Austin for Durno to pick up later. 
Except for the request that his name be 
temporarily concealed, there was nothing 
cloak-and-daggerish about Crommelin’s 
actions. Hence he was infuriated by the 
AP story which made it seem so, using 
such phrases as “documents slipped with 
great secrecy to newsmen” in a “shadowy 
corridor of a downtown office building.” 
The documents included: 
> A memorandum from Vice Admiral 
Gerald F. Bogan, commander of the First 
Task Fleet in the Pacific, declaring: “The 
morale of the Navy is lower today than at 
any time since I entered the commis- 
sioned ranks in 1916 . . . In my opinion, 
this descent, almost to despondency, stems 
from complete confusion as to the future 








role of the Navy and its advantages or dis- 
advantages as a permanent career.” 

P A statement by Admiral A. W. Rad- 
ford, commanc er-in-chief of the Pacific 
Fleet, that a majority of the officers in 
the fleet concurred in Bogan’s views and 
in those of Captain Crommelin. 

> A statement by Admiral Louis E. Den- 
feld (see cover), Chief of Naval Oper- 
ations, that “I concur in [Radford’s] en- 
dorsement.” Denfeld added that “naval 
officers have faith in the Navy and a 
knowledge of the aggressive role it plays 
in the defense of the country. They are 
convinced that a Navy stripped of 
its offensive power means a nation 
stripped of its offensive power.” 

Blow Up: The Pentagon started 
rocking the minute these comments 
appeared in print. President Tru- 
man was clearly annoyed. At Fort 
Bragg, N. C., to watch combat 
exercises of the 82nd Airborne (the 
so-called All-American) Division, 
he said coldly: “. . . I hope when 
the Navy and the Air Force get all 
their troubles settled that the Army, 
as usual, will go-along and make its 
way.” Secretary of Defense Louis 
Johnson also made no secret of his 
irritation. This Monday, in a letter 
to Chairman Carl Vinson of the 
House Armed Services Commitee, 
Johnson asked for a chance to 
appear personally, and stated: 
“This controversy could . . . do 
grave damage to our national 
security.” 

In the Navy itself, the airmen— 
and many officers in other branches 
of the. service, too—cheered, but 
only behind closed doors. For Sec- 
retary Matthews saw nothing to 
cheer about. He agreed with Mr. 
Truman and with Johnson. Nor was the 
Navy’s top brass pleased. In San Diego, 
Vice Admiral Bogan denounced the re- 
lease of his memorandum, saying: “Some- 
body back there [in the Pentagon] has 
gotten way off base.” In Washington, 
Admiral Denfeld ordered an investiga- 
tion to find out who had made the docu- 
ments public. “Regardless of the nature of 
the communication or the motives of the 
personnel involved, one of the Navy's 
cardinal regulations has been broken,” 
he declared. 

Captain Crommelin, however, did 
achieve his goal. Chairman Vinson an- 
nounced that he was going ahead with 
the scheduled House Armed Services 
Committee inquiry. 

On Wednesday, Oct. 5, as the commit- 
tee met to plan its hearings, Washington 
newscaster Ray Henle somehow discov- 
ered that it was Crommelin who had re- 
leased the documents. Learning of this, 
Jim Austin immediately called the UP 
correspondent at the Anacostia Naval Air 
Station, who told Crommelin about it. 
Crommelin had already prepared a state- 
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ment admitting his action, which he gave 
the UP’s Anacostia man. 

The statement was not an apology. 
Crommelin insisted that he did what he 
did in “the interests of national security.” 
He added: “My action . . . may have been 
a technical violation of a regulation, but 
it had to be done.” 

The next morning Vice Admiral John 
D. Price, Deputy Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions for Air, called Crommelin into his 
office. He handed the flier a brief, formal 
letter, suspending him from duty and con- 
fining him to his Georgetown home pre- 
paratory to a court-martial. 

After leaving Price’s office, Crommelin 
was asked whether the admiral had 
seemed “hostile.” Crommelin looked in- 
credulous. “Why should he be?” The flier 
was convinced that Price agreed with him 
and had acted only because Navy regula- 
tions demanded it. He believed that 
everyone in the United States Navy felt 
the way he did. 

Calm at Sea: Crommelin was only 
partly right. There assuredly were many 
Navy officers who did agree wholeheart- 
edly with him, and that was particularly 
true in the naval air force. However, 
when he spoke of unification destroying 
the Navy’s morale, he was speaking only 
lor a minority. 

Actually Navy morale was fine. To 
most Navy officers and enlisted men the 
fight over unification and the Navy’s role 
in global military strategy was interesting 
hut remote. Although they naturally didn’t 
like to see the service subordinated to 
both the Air Force and the Army, they 
weren't particularly concerned about it. 
They had a job they were too busy doing. 

This wasn’t only the official Navy posi- 
tion. It also was the conviction of inde- 
pendent observers: 
> John Thompson of Newsweek's Lon- 
don bureau, who recently visited Spain 
with the European and Mediterranean 
Fleet aboard Admiral Richard L. Con- 
nolly’s fagship cruiser Columbus, report- 
ed last week: “Neither officers nor men 
appeared much concerned by unification 
or its possible effects on the Navy. Among 
enlisted men there was the usual joshing 
hetween sailors and Marines. Army and 
\ir Force officers aboard on liaison duty 
were similarly kidded; but interservice 
sniping was always jocular and good- 
humored. It was difficult not to draw 
comparisons with the Army and Air Force 
with whom I had just spent eighteen 
months in Germany. Army morale was 
hetter in Germany than I had ever seen 
elsewhere, but it was not on the same high 
level the Navy revealed on the Spanish 
trip. 
> Similarly, from Tokyo NEWSWEEK cor- 
respondent Compton Pakerham wire- 
lessed that, although Navy officers “” re 
resented what they considered the *iugh- 
pressure public-relations, publicity, and 
political activities of the Army and Air 
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Force, they stoutly resented the sugges- 
tion that Navy morale had been affected. 
Morale has been consistently high since 
the occupation began.” 

Admiral Big: Far more representa- 
tive than Crommelin of the Navy’s views 
on unification was Admiral Denfeld, who, 
as Chief of Naval Operations, is the 
Navy's boss. : 

Denfeld is a friendly, informal, demo- 
cratic man who doesn’t look like an old 
sea dog, doesn’t bark like one, and doesn’t 
act like one. He was groomed for his job 
by the late James V. Forrestal, when For- 
restal was Secretary of the Navy. He was 
picked over Admiral W. H. P. Blandy 
largely because of his popularity with 
members of Congress. 

Shortly after he became CNO, he was 
introduced at a National Press Club 
luncheon as “the best soft-soaper in 
Washington.” It was a compliment, for 
the CNO’s job includes wangling appro- 
priations from a Congress that is subject 
to recurrent fits of economy-mindedness. 

Unlike Crommelin and many other 
Navy officers, Denfeld is a firm believer 
in unification. He accepts the role which 
Congress and the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
have set for the Navy. He has no desire 
at all to usurp the role of strategic bomb- 
ing, which they have set for the Air Force. 

A submariner himself, Denfeld never- 
theless believes in naval aviation. Al- 
though few of the men under him realize 
it—for the work of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
is highly classified—he consistently has de- 
fended the Navy’s air arm. He fought 
hard against the Air Force’s demand for 
the scrapping of all carriers and of all 
active Navy fighting aircraft groups by 
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1951. First, he convinced the Army to 
agree to four carriers. Then, invoking an 
old promise, he got Secretary Johnson to 
make it six. Still not content, he exacted 
an agreement from Johnson not to or- 
der elimination of naval aviation in the 
future and not to abolish the Marine 
Corps. 

On the other hand, Denfeld has gone 
along with the Air Force and the Army 
on the B-36 program. He has not been 
sold completely on the Air Force’s high 
evaluation of the plane, but he assumes 
that Air Force Gen. Hoyt Vandenberg 
knows what is best for his service. 

As a believer in unification, moreover, 
Denfeld is convinced that decisions on 
national defense, such as whether the B-36 
is really an intercontinental bomber or 
whether strategic bombing is militarily 
justified—should be determined by the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff and not by news- 
paper headlines. The chances are that he 
will be tough with Crommelin, for he 
frequently has said that no matter how 
good a man’s combat record may be, he 
must not be permitted to breach service 
regulations. 

Support Fire: However, Crommelin 
does have defenders. And last week they 
were finally getting their day in court, an 
opportunity the Navy captain had sacri- 
ficed himself to win for them. To Mat- 
thews, who kicked off the House Armed 
Services Committee hearings on Thurs- 
day, Crommelin and the Navy’s other re 
calcitrant airmen might be faithless and 
insubordinate, their conduct improper and 
“disloyal.” To others, however, they were 
heroes. 

Appearing before the committee on 
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AVAL Officers on active duty have 
N challenged executive authority in 
the last few weeks. They have defied 
not only the Secretary of the Navy, 
their civilian superior, but the Presi- 
dent of the United States, their Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and the Congress, 
whose laws governing the armed serv- 
ices are made in the name 
of the whole peonle. 

They must, of course, be 
disciplined, 

The situation is reminis- 
cent of the Billy Mitchell 
episode after the first World 
war. Now, as then, officers 
are deliberately jeopardiz- 
ing their careers by oppos- 
ing decisions which were 
taken by higher authority. 

However, there is a marked dif- 
férence between the Mitchell and 
Crommelin cases. Billy Mitchell was 
fighting for recognition of air power. 
The recalcitrants of the Navy are 
fighting not for air power, now firmly 
established as the cornerstone of our 
military establishment, but for a large 
share in its control and development. 
What Naval aviators want is not just 
the air power to protect its surface units 
but a finger in strategic land bombing. 

In a military organization, prompt 
and firm disciplinary action must meet 
any such challenge to constituted au- 
thority. Without discipline an armed 
force is useless. Supporters of Mitch- 
ell’s cause fully realized that he had 
to be court-martialed to preserve dis- 
cipline in the service. Crommelin’s 
supporters must realize this, too. 

The Navy—or the part of it that 
works in the Pentagon—complains that 
its morale is low, and it obviously is. I 
have no doubt that the morale of 
knights in armor suffered from intro- 
duction of the crossbow and that the 
knights opposed long and bitterly the 
kind of military reorganization the 
new weapon made necessary. Today’s 
crossbow is the airplane, and its im- 
pact is much the same. Advances in 
military technology have again outrun 
military organization. 


HILE there can be no morale with- 
W out discipline, strict discipline 
does not necessarily produce high 
morale, The court-martialing of Crom- 
melin, therefore, is not the whole an- 
swer. Much of the discontent now 
apparent in the Navy arises from lack 
of career incentive to Navy fliets. 
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It’s Not a Billy Mitchell Case 


by Gen. CARL SPAATZ, U.S.A.F., Ret. 


When Congress established the De- 
partment of National Defense, the 
United States Air Force was made an 
equal partner in a joint land-sea-air 
team. But the law was so drawn as to 
make it impossible for those who had 
started air careers in the Navy to 
transfer to the Air Force. This was 
done against the advice of 
some experts, including the 
late Secretary of Defense 
James V. Forrestal, who rec- 
ognized the need for free 
interchange of 
among the services. 

As matters stand, a com- 
plete air career in the Navy 
will be impossible unless 
naval aviation continues to 
be emphasized beyond its 
true requirements and against the 
decision by Congress to assign the 
primary air-power role to the Air 
Force. 


\ 
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The Navy now spends more than’ 


half its total appropriations in sup- 
port of naval aviation. The result is 
that the nation is dissipating its wealth 
and wasting aviation talent in sup- 
porting two ‘air forces. 


His is dangerous. Nothing less than 
United States air‘ supremacy is at 
stake. This leadership cannot be main- 
tained unless the country’s military air 
resources are pooled and placed under 
the control of one organization. Inter- 
service bickering, furthermore, will un- 
dermine public confidence in all the 
services. 

The answer lies not in fighting 
Service unification but in pushing uni- 
fication farther. Regulations and 
promotion laws covering the three 
services should be standardized. Con- 
gress should establish the right of an 
officer in one service to transfer to 
another without loss of rank. (A naval 
aviator desiring to transfer to the Air 
Force can do so now only by resign- 
ing from the Navy and entering the 
Air Force as a civilian.) 

Such interchangeability of com- 
missions would give the military serv- 
ice flexibility for adjustment of future 
technological changes and at the same 
time would help solve the problems 
of overly intense interservice rivalry 
and duplication of effort. But until 
this is done, existing laws must be en- 
forced and executive authority must 
be maintained by the usual disci- 
plinary means. 
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Friday for example, Admiral Radford was 
blunt. The B-36 was a bust, he declared 
flatly. It was “a 1941 airplane.” It was 
“useless defensively and inadequate of- 
fensively.” The B-47 (a jet bomber) was 
a far better weapon. The B-36 program 
was “a billion-dollar blunder . . . a bad 
gamble.” 

What's more, Radford asserted, the Air 
Force’s whole concept of strategic bomb- 
ing was childish. It was based on the idea 
of “a cheap and easy victory,” and there 
obviously couldn’t be any such thing. It 
was also indefensible morally, because it 
meant “mass killing of civilians.” 

“If you are in favor of the B-36,” said 
Radford, “you are in favor of mass bomb- 
ye 

Under questioning by the committee, 
however, Radford hedged somewhat on 
his stand against strategic bombing. He 
finally said that his position was the same 
as that of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. The 
Air Force had decided on the B-36 pro- 
gram without the consent of the Joint 
Chiefs, he said. According to previous 
testimony (and according to Admiral 
Denfeld as well), this simply wasn’t true. 

On Saturday, after Chairman Vinson 
wrung from Navy Secret :/ Matthews 
an admission that cuts in naval aviation 
ordered by Defense Secretary Johnson 
would curtail the Navy’s ability to help 
defend the nation, a Navy airman re- 
turned to the attack. Capt. Fred Trapnell, 
commanding officer of the Naval Air Test 
Center at Patuxent River, Md., challenged 
the Air Force to pit the B-36 against 
fighters in a test. He said two Banshees 
would give the bomber a “fair fight” and 
three would “insure its destruction.” 


Significance-- 

The Navy’s fight seems hopeless, for 
the nation’s global strategy has already 
been decided on, with Congress, the Pres- 
ident, and the Joint Chiefs of Staff in 
basic agreement, The nation is committed 
to strategic bombing. One of its major 
weapons is the atom bomb, and the atom 
bomb, by the very nature of its un- 
paralleled destructiveness, means strategic 
bombing. 

When Radford argues against strate: ,-c 
bombing, he actually is arguing for what 
amounts to abandonment of the atom 
bomb as a weapon. The question then re- 
mains: Who shall deliver the atom bomb? 
Congress has answered it twice. It: will 
be the job of the Air Force—and par- 
ticularly of the Strategic Air Command. 

The Air Force believes that all the 
Navy hubbub arises from the desire ot 
the service to usurp the functions of the 
SAC. This the Navy denies. 

It is sometimes difficult to figure out 
precisely what the Navy recalcitrants do 
want, however. Sometimes they attack 
the whole idea of strategic bombing, as 
‘Admiral Radford did. And sometimes 
they simply say they can do it better. 
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Moreover, Air Force men ask, if the Navy 
isn’t interested in taking over the function 
of strategic bombing, what did it want 
the supercarrier for? 

The more moderate Navy men take a 
middle ground. They are willing to let 
the SAC be. But, they say, the war won't 
be won by strategic bombing alone. It 
will also require such traditional naval 
operations as keeping the oceans safe for 
American shipping and winning and hold- 
ing beachheads. That will take carriers 
and carrier planes. 

These moderates say that Air Force ex- 
tremists want to eliminate all carriers and 
carrier planes. But while that is true, it is 
also true that the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
slapped such extremists down, with De- 
fense Secretary Johnson’s approval. 

Johnson is not cracking down on the 
Navy hotheads, because he considers it 
wiser to let them blow off steam. He can 
understand the resentment of the Navy 
at being subordinated to other branches 
of the service after generations as the na- 
tion's first line of defense. But the de- 
velopment of airpower and of the atom 
bomb made that inevitable, he believes. 
Moreover, even curtailed, the United 
States Navy still is overwhelmingly su- 
perior to anything else afloat. 

So Johnson believes: The result will be 
months of strife, but let the Navy airmen 
sound off. Once they’ve done so, they'll 
become reconciled to their new role in 
national defense. 


INQUIRIES: 
‘Scientist X’ 


For a year the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities had pointed a 
finger at the shadowy figure of a scientist 
who, it charged, turned over atom-bomb 
secrets to Steve Nelson, now a Commu- 
nist organizer in Western Pennsylvania. 
It had accused Nelson of being a Soviet 
agent. But, although the identity of the 
man it dramatically called “Scientist X” 
Was an open secret, the committee had 
never named him. 

Two weeks ago, exactly seven days 
after President Truman’s dramatic an- 
nouncement that the Russians had ex- 
ploded an atom bomb, the committee 
ripped down the curtain on “Scientist X” 
by declaring that he was Joseph W. 
Weinberg, a University of Minnesota 
physics professor. Turning its file on 
Weinberg over to the Justice Depart- 
ment, the committee asked that the for- 
mer University of California instructor 
be indicted for perjury on three counts. 

In testimony before the House group 
Weinberg had denied (1) that he knew 
Nelson, (2) that he knew Bernadette 
Doyle, Nelson’s secretary, and (3) that 
he ever belonged to the Communist Party 


or attended meetings of the Young Com- 
munist League. 
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But counterintelligence agents said 
they had seen the scientist with both 
Nelson and Miss Doyle. And Paul 
Crouch, an ex-Communist, and his wife 
had testified that the accused man at- 
tended YCL meetings. 

The charge of atomic espionage, though 
not backed by evidence admissible in 
court,* was detailed. A “highly confi- 
dential informant” reported that “late one 
night in March 1943” Weinberg went to 
the home of Steve Nelson. He then 
“furnished highly confidential informa- 
tion regarding the [atomic energy] ex- 
periments conducted at the radiation 
laboratories of the University of Cali- 
fornia” to Nelson. Shortly after this, 
Nelson, then under day-and-night sur- 
veillance, met Peter Ivanoff, Soviet vice 
consul in San Francisco, in an open park 
and turned over to him “an envelope or 
package.” For this Nelson was paid “ten 
bills of unknown denomination.” 

In Minneapolis, Weinberg hotly denied 
the committee’s accusation. It was all “a 





The steelworkers were idle. But, as always, woman’s work was never done 


case of mistaken identity,” he said. And 
the term “Scientist X” was a “publicity- 
seeking phrase.” 

Last week, although the Justice De- 
partment had taken no action on the com- 
mittee’s recommendation, the atomic- 
espionage case was still radioactive. The 
key figures were Arthur Adams, a Soviet 
spy who mysteriously eluded the FBI in 
1945 and escaped to Russia, and Clarence 
Hiskey, a University of Chicago scientist. 
According to House Committee testi- 
mony, Hiskey’s complicity in the trans- 
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mission of atomic secrets led to his induc- 
tion in the Army and quick banishment 
to a military post in Alaska where he 
could do no harm, 

Edward T. Manning, a friend of His- 
key, linked the two men. “I met Adams 
at Hiskey’s home in 1944 and at least 
seven times thereafter,” Manning testified. 
“He seemed to have a wide knowledge 
of our atomic work at the University. 
I now assume that he got his information 
from Hiskey . | was very naive in 
my relationship with MHiskey and 
Adams.” 


LABOR: 
Coal Peace First 


With the strike in steel only a week old, 
manufacturers already were feeling the 
pinch. Westinghouse announced it would 
start rationing sales of refrigerators, elec- 
tric ranges, washing machines, and fans. 
Packard revealed that it had been forced 


f 
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to curtail operations. So did Briggs, which 
makes car bodies. 

The nation’s entire steel] output for the 
week amounted to only 150,000 tons, less 
than one-twelfth of capacity. 

One of the smaller steel companies, 
Kaiser of California, signed up with Philip 
Murray's United Steelworkers of America, 
CIO, on the union’s terms—a 10-cent-an- 
hour welfare package, including noncon- 
tributory pensiqns. But elsewhere the 
stalemate was complete. The major com- 
panies and the steelworkers’ union were 
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making no attempt even to resume nego- 
tiations toward settlement of a strike. 

The major reason for this lackadaisical 
attitude was that settling the steel strike 
wouldn’t mean much as long as the strike 
in coal continued. For that reason Cyrus 
S. Ching, the 6-foot-4, 73-year-old di- 
rector of the Federal Mediation and Con- 
ciliation Service, last week asked both 
the coal operators and John L. Lewis, 
president of the United Mine Workers, 
to meet with him in Washington. But 
the only tangible result of the meeting 
was an agreement by the mine own- 
ers and Lewis to discuss the matter 
further. 

Lewis still hadn’t deigned to let 
the owners know precisely what he 
wanted from them. The rumor was 
that when he got around to doing 
so the union leader would demand: 
(1) a 10-cent-a-ton increase in the 
royalty the companies pay into the 
union welfare and retirement fund, 
(2) a cut in the work day from 
eight to either seven-and-a-half or 
seven hours, and (3) an increase in 
the miners’ base pay from the pres- 
ent level of $14.05 to about $15. 


Victory for Bridges 


On the surface nobody gained 
anything at all and everybody 
lost. Hawaii's 2,000 longshoremen 
started back to work last week 
with nothing to show for 159 para- 
lyzing days on strike except an 
extra 14 cents an hour now and 21 
cents starting March 1. Under any cir- 
cumstances the raise was hardly enough 
to compensate for more than five months 
of idleness. It was especially galling, how- 
ever, because the shipping companies 
had offered the workers 12 cents before 
they walked out May 1, and 14 cents 
after a territorial fact-finding board rec- 
ommended that increase on June 28. 

If the strike was an object lesson in 
futility for the workers, it was even more 
so for Hawaii as a whole. It had tied up 
the territory's two major industries— 
sugar and pineapples—and dug deeply 
into its third—tourists. The estimated 
loss: $100,000,000. 
There was one man who did gain 
something, however: Harry Bridges, par- 
ty-lining president of the ClO’s West 
Coast longshoremen’s union, Under an 
important, though little-noticed, clause 
in the agreement he reached with the 
shipowners, the union’s Hawaiian con- 
tracts hereafter will expire on the same 
day as its contracts with shipping com- 
panies on the mainland. Thus Bridges 
now has almost dictatorial power over 
American shipping in the Pacific. The 
next time the labor ezar decides to call a 
strike, he can immobilize every mer- 
chantman flying the Stars and Stripes in 
that ocean. 
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HISS: 


So Peaceful in the Country 


From the very start the case of Alger 
Hiss had been a cause célébre. Accused 
by Whittaker Chambers of membership 
in a prewar Communist spy ring operat- 
ing in the State Department, Hiss by his 
blanket denials and subsequent hedgings 
had stirred up a nationwide controversy. 
His trial for perjury in a New York Fed- 
eral court last spring had ended incon- 
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clusively when the jury brought in an 
8-to-4 vote in favor of conviction. 

Last week, even before Hiss’s new trial 
had been convened, the tall, thin, cold- 
eved former State Department official 
stirred up another breeze, Through his 
lawyers, he applied for a change of 
venue, The reason: “The publicity which 
has been given to the case in the metro- 
politan area has been so extensive as to 
preclude the possibility of an impartial 
trial in New York.” His alternative: To 
move the trial to Vermont, “where the 
press coverage of the first trial was very 
limited.” 

Evidence: Hiss submitted Photostats 
of New York papers to prove the “extraor- 
dinary virulence” of the press coverage 
and an affidavit from Robert W. Mitchell, 
editor of The Rutland (Vt.) Daily Herald, 
stating that his paper had carried only 
Associated Press stories and “practically 
no editorial comment.” Hiss’s lawyers also 
submitted proof that two of the jurors 
who voted for acquittal had received in- 
sulting or threatening letters. 

As the pros and cons of the contention 
that twelve unbiased individuals could 
not be found in a city of more than 
8,000,000 were argued, Hiss made of- 
ficial what had long been an open secret. 
Lloyd Paul Stryker, the flamboyant law- 
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: Everyone lost but *Arry 


yer who performed in the first trial, had 
been dropped. In his place Hiss retained 
Claude B. Cross, a leading Boston at- 
torney. 

But why Vermont as the seat of the 
new trial? The New York World-Tele- 
gram thought it had an answer. “The 
judge of the Federal district which in- 
cludes Vermont most probably will be 
Gov. Ernest W. Gibson* ... At [an Amer- 
ican Legion] convention, the governor 
defended Dr. Marshall E. Dimock, once 
one of his legislative aides and a sponsor 
of the recent pro-Soviet ‘peace’ 
conference at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel. Perhaps this is a clue to why 
Mr. Hiss likes Vermont.” For Hiss 
partisans The World-Telegram’s 
comment was a clue to why Hiss 
dislikes New York. 
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Soloist Robeson 


The members of the student 
Forum Board at Oberlin (Ohio) 
College weren't looking for a head- 
line controversy, they said. Nor 
were they that far over to the left. 
But they agreed it would be stimu- 
lating to have Paul Robeson, party- 
lining Negro leader, address them 
in a forum in Finney Memorial 
Chapel, scheduled for last week. 
The board wired an invitation to 
Robeson, who accepted. 

But the students failed to reckon 
with their faculty. They forgot to 
get permission to use the chapel for a 
talk by the left-wing singer. (His subject: 
“The American Negro and Civil Liberties 
Today.”) However, the professors were 
not disposed to be stuffy about it. They 
just thought it would look better if some- 
one holding opposite views appeared on 
the platform with Robeson. They chose 
Dr. Horace White, Negro Congregation- 
alist minister of Detroit. That, they 
thought, should suit everyone. 

It did not suit Robeson. Advised of the 
new arrangement, he declared it was out 
of the question and canceled his appear- 
ance at Oberlin. His reason: Asking him 
to appear on the same platform with Dr. 
White was “not consistent with the right 
of a citizen to be heard.” His cause, ac- 
cording to Robeson, was “not subject to 
debate.” 


CONGRESS: 
Security Step-up 
ns 
On the face of it, the House seemed 
less than interested in the Administration’s 
mammoth social-security bill as debate 


began last week. A scattering of mem- 
bers—seldom more than 75 and occa- 
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sionally as few as six—were on hand to 
hear a listless discussion of a measure 
which would affect millions of Americans 
and cost billions of dollars. 

But appearances were deceptive. Al- 
though opponents of the bill such as 
Rep. Carl T. Curtis of Nebraska charged 
that it would “plunge this country into a 
new, costly, and perhaps disastrous ven- 
ture,” the House responded to popular 
pressure and slammed it through by a 
333-to-14 vote. One hundred and thirty 
Republicans broke party ranks to vote 
with the Democrats. Only two Demo- 
crats, Southerners both, braved party 
censure by joining the opposition. 

For the Administration it was a re- 
sounding victory. Social-security legis- 
lation was a key plank in the Fair Deal 
platform, a major token of the “welfare 
state” to come. Only the hurdle of Sen- 
ate approval remained before the bill 
became law. And although the upper 
body would not get around to it until 
1950, some sort of extended social-se- 
curity legislation was certain of passage 
before the Congressional elections. 

President Truman and his Democrats 
would then have a tasty dish to set be- 
fore the voters. Where the old Social 
Security Act of 1935 covered 35,000,000 
persons, the new measure brought in 
another 11,000,000. Included were: 
household workers, the self-employed 
(excluding doctors, lawyers, and other 
professionals), employes of nonprofit or- 
ganizations, some state and local em- 
ployes, salesmen, taxi drivers, and many 
other nonfarm workers. , 

Advantages: For these people, as 
well as for the 2,600,000 already drawing 
retirement pay, benefits would soar 70 
to 85 per cent. Under the old law the 
most a single person could draw at re- 
tirement was $56 a month, the new law 
raised it to $84. The maximum for a mar- 
ried man had been upped from $85 to 
$150. The minimum payment for a man 
insured the minimum period of five years 
was raised from $21 to $26. 

But there were drawbacks. To com- 
pensate for the increased benefits, con- 
tributions by both the employer and the 
employed were scheduled for a rise. 
Under the old law each contributing 
party had been kept down to a 1 per cent 
payroll tax. The proposed law raised this 
to l’2 per cent and created a sliding scale 
which would lift the rate gradually to 3% 
per cent by 1970. For a man making 
$3,600 a year this would mean a boost in 
salary deductions—from $30 to $117. The 
self-employed man, whose social-security 
tax would be one and a half times greater, 
was slated to pay a kind of second income 
tax for his insurance, amounting to almost 
5 per cent by 1970. 

Other provisions of the 201-page meas- 
ure lifted the top taxable salary to $3,600, 
provided for payments to insured workers 
suffering total and permanent disability 
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McCarran: The Senate went ahead 


before their 65th birthday, allowed sec- 
ond-world-war veterans a $160-a-month 
wage credit for the time spent in serv- 
ice, and'permitted a person drawing old- 
age benefits to earn up to $50 a month 
without sacrificing his pension. 

Disadvantages: But pretty as the 
social-security picture seemed, there were 
many who cried that it was economically 
and actuarially unsound. The social-se- 
curity “trust fund” of $10,000,000,000, 
they pointed out, had been siphoned off 
by the government and consisted merely 
of Treasury IOU’s. As demands on the 
fund grew with a rising old-age popula- 
tion, the government would be forced to 
tax directly to replenish the social-secur- 
ity coffers. 


“The answer ... is to abandon the 
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further building of the reserve fund 
[which the government has been spend- 
ing on other things] and put the whole 
business on a pay-as-you-go basis,” Her- 
bert Hoover had warned the House Ways 
and Means Committee last spring. “If this 
proposal is adopted, even the present 
payroll-tax burden could be reduced dur- 
ing the next critical years.” Against this, 
CIO President Philip Murray had called 
for “overwhelming support” of this “sub- 
stantial advance in the right direction.” 


King Farmer 


In the political calculations of both 
parties the farmer was king. And what 
the king ordered was a continuation of 
the wartime system of farm-price sup- 
ports at 90 per cent of parity. This meant 


- that come good year, come bad, the farm- 


er was guaranteed a high price for his 
product—to the detriment of the con- 
sumer’s and the taxpayer’s pocketbooks. 
Dropping a, deep curtsey to the king, 
the House last July rejected the Admin- 
istration’s controversial Brannan plan and 
the Hope-Aiken Act which provided for 
sliding farm-price supports, Instead it 
capitulated to the farm bloc by voting 
to keep the rigid 90 per cent parity 
system. 

Last week the traditionally more inde- 
pendent Senate took up Sen. Clinton An- 
derson’s farm bill. Representing a com- 
promise with political realities, it con- 
tinued the old parity system for another 
year but provided a sliding scale of sup- 
ports—from 75 to 90 per cent—after that. 
This was on Monday. By Tuesday fears 
that had infected the House began to 
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Lucas didn’t like the “performance,” but he and Minton won out 
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penetrate the Senate. When Richard Rus- 
sell of Georgia and Milton Young of 
North Dakota introduced an amendment 
calling for permanent and mandatory sup- 
ports, at 90 per cent of parity, more and 
more senators were stampeded. 

Even as the amendment was being de- 
feated by a 37-to-38 vote, Rep. Albert 
Gore, who led the high-parity fight in 
the House, walked onto the Senate floor 
and sat next to Garrett Withers of Ken- 
tucky. Unless something were done to sal- 
vage the situation, Gore told the shaggy- 
haired senator, the House would retaliate 
by knocking out 90-per-cent supports on 
tobacco in conference. This hit home. 

After conferring briefly with Vice Presi- 
dent Alben Barkley, Withers moved to 
reconsider. This time the vote was tied. 
Barkley broke the deadlock in favor of 
reconsideration. On the new vote the 
high-parity senators were able to tie it up 
again. To mingled cheers and groans, 
Barkley once more broke the tie in favor 
of the farm blec. 

Philosephy: Hopping mad at Bark- 
Leader Scott 
Lucas exploded. “That was the god- 
damdest pertormance I've ever seen,” he 
told a fellow senator. “Barkley doesn't 
know a thing about farming.” When Bark- 
ley explained to him later that he was just 
living up to his philosophy, Lucas ex- 
ploded again. “I'm down on the floor 
fighting for a farm bill,” he said bitterly, 
“while vou sit up there thinking about 
your philosophy.” 

The only way to stem the tide now was 
to recommit the bill to committee. With 
George Aiken campaigning among the 
Republicans and Anderson rallying the 
Democrats, the motion to recommit car- 
ried, 41-to-29. On Friday, 48 hours later, 
the bill was back on the Senate floor, 


ley’s “betrayal,” Majority 


minus the Russell-Young amendment. 
Putting aside its terrors, the Senate 
voted down an attempt to reinstate 


the offending amendment by an easy 
15-to-26. 

But the problem of high versus slid- 
ing farm-price supports was not solved. 
The Senate and the House still had to 
settle their differences when they met in 
conterence. Which side would yield? Both 
the consumer and the farmer wondered. 

Last week the Senate also: 
> Granted Sen. Pat McCarran, chairman 
of the Judiciary Committee, a three-week 
extension of his leave of absence so that 
he might continue to study the displaced- 
persons situation in Europe. Despite this, 
Senator Lucas went ahead with plans to 
force the liberalized DP bill out of com- 
mittee. It has already passed the House, 
but McCarran has kept it pigeonholed in 
defiance of Administration pressure. 
> Confirmed by a vote of 48-to-16 the 
appointment of ex-Sen. Sherman Minton 
to the United States Supreme Court. 
After Sen. Homer Ferguson of Michigan 
fought vainly to block the appointment, 
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The Farm Vote: Sen. Robert A. 
Taft, out to get it in Clinton 
County, Ohio, seemed to be en- 
countering sales resistance on 
the part of this skeptical farmer. 


a Senate colleague remarked wryly: “If 
Ferguson got a medal for every lost cause 
he’s tought, his chest would be covered 
with more ‘fruit salad’ than General 
Vaughan’s.” 


NOMINATIONS: 


Truman’s Oldsmoblitz 


President Truman seemed to be court- 
ing trouble deliberately. It was no secret 
that many mistrusted Federal 
Power Commissioner Leland Olds as a 
“radical.” It was considered certain that 
if the President insisted on reappointing 
Olds to the commission, which sets gas 
and electricity rates, the Senate would 
turn him down. Nonetheless the President 
named the 58-year-old commissioner for 
a third five-year term and wrote the Sen- 
ate Interstate Commerce Committee that 
it was imperative to confirm the appoint- 
ment to prevent the “powerful corpora- 
tions” from dominating the agency. Olds 
has tenaciously stood for lower rates and 
against bills to limit the FPC’s authority 
over the natural-gas industry. 

Last week the Senate committee hear- 
ings on Olds’s nomination followed the ex- 
pected pattern. Instead of dwelling on his 
record as a member of the five-man com- 
mission, the senators pounced on articles 
he wrote for the left-wing Federated Press 
service some twenty years ago, in which 
he had pretty rough things to say about 
the private-enterprise system and other 
American institutions. “Capitalism,” the 
young American Labor Party backer had 


senators 





written, “is rapidly passing into the state 
which has marked the decay of many 
earlier social orders . . . To millions of 
workers . . . the Fourth of July will loom 
as anything but the birthday of liberty. 
They will view it as the day set apart 
by the world’s greatest exploiters to glori- 
fy their rise to power.” 

Rejection: According to Chairman 
Edwin Johnson, Democrat, of Colorado, 
the committee members were “shocked 
bevond description.” By a 7-to-0 vote a 
subcommittee recommended that the Sen- 
ate reject Olds’s nomination. The full 
committee concurred by a 10-to-2 margin 
—five Democrats and five Republicans 
against two Democrats, 

At this point President Truman could 
have withdrawn gracefully, as he did in 
the case of Mon Wallgren’s controversial 
appointment to the National Security Re- 
sources Board. What persuaded him to do 
otherwise may have been his Missouri 
stubbornness. Or Democratic National 
Chairman William Boyle and other ad- 
visers may have figured that a short-term 
setback now in a skirmish against “the 
interests” would add up to political capi- 
tal later on. New Yorkers reportedly had 
told the President that standing firm on 
the Olds issue could mean winning the 
vital half million American Labor Party 
votes in the Empire State—the votes that 
carried the state for Roosevelt in 1944 
and lost it for Truman last year. 

The President decided Olds was worth 
defending with the party’s heaviest guns. 
Krom the Democratic National Commit- 
tee’s headquarters in the Ring Building, 
250 telegrams sped to key state and 
city organizations around the country. 
There they were multiplied ten times and 
fanned out to lesser headquarters, where 
the telephone multiplied them a hundred 
times again. Their gist: The “heat” was 
on. Olds had “stood for what the Demo- 
cratic Party has stood . , . Some Demo- 
crats have joined with Republicans in 
opposing Olds. We must convince them 
that the rank-and-file Democrats support 
the President, support Olds . . . Defeat 

. would be . . . a victory for the power 
lobbyists and the Republican Party.” 

Truman’‘s View point: The President 
made Olds’s confirmation a matter of sim- 
ple party discipline. At his press conte 
ence Thursday Mr. Truman frankly told 
reporters that he had instructed Boyle to 
snap the dissident senators into line. This 
was perfectly customary, he said, and 
recalled that in 1937 National Chairman 
Jim Farley had “put the heat” on him to 

vote tor Alben Barkley instead of Pat 
Harrison for Senate leadership. The Presi- 
dent had voted for Harrison anyway. 

Present-day senators were apparently 
equally hard to convince. A poll of Demo- 
cratic senators on Wednesday showed 29 
for Olds; another count after the Presi- 
dent’s press conference showed the num- 
ber had dropped to +24. 


Newsweek, October 17, 1949 
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Hospitality in your hands 


It’s so easy to pick up a case of Coca-Cola 


P : : : 
t your neighborhood store. Your refrigerator makes it 


easy to keep Coke ice-cold always. Your guests 


make it plain that you’ve pleased them and 


refreshed them... and that’s what Coca-Cola is for. 


Ask for it either way... both 
trade-marks mean the same thing. 


COPYRIGHT 1949 THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 





BELLO" 


For generations, whenever quality has been 
demanded a nd value expected, a distinguished 
trade and private clientele has specified 


Bellows. 


members of a superior list of over 200 fine 


These three selections are worthy 
wines and spirits in the Bellows family. 


Bellows 6 Company 


IMPORTERS AND WINE MERCHANTS ¢ ESTABLISHED 1830 


New York * Colorado Springs ¢ Chicago 


Light and full flavored Cb bnenal “A 
al Tfrean 


ParTNERS CHOICE 
Excellent in all 
whiskey drinks 


Distinctively mellow 
CLUB SPECIAL 
SCOTCH 
Favored for its 
lightness and finesse 


Bland and delicate 
Fine Crus Gin 
ideally suited to the 
Dry Martini 
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WASHINGTON TIDES 
9 . e 
The Importance of Nehru’s Visit — - 
4 by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 
HE Washington visit of Prime British rule. When the British left 
‘ Minister Nehru of India is an event - in 1947, Nehru declared, in effect, 
of exceptional importance. This re- that India would be neutral between é 
ler man is the most influential the Soviet Union and the Western IF YOU WANT HANDSOME 
' spokesman and greatest individual democracies. HEALTHY-LOOKING HAIR. 
symbol of a new order in Asia. In- Since then, however, much has hap- 
dia is the largest and strongest of pened. Early in 1948 the Indian Com- 
the new independent nations of Asia, munists emerged as violent enemies 
but Nehru’s unique pres- of the new regime. The In- 
tige stems primarily from dian authorities have taken 
| his own abilities and at- strong countermeasures, In 
. tainments, from his role as the United Nations, India 
. Gandhi's right-hand man more and more has aligned 
and heir, and from his un- itself with the West against 
. remitting advocacy of po- the Soviet bloc. It has 
: litical freedom for all elected to remain within 
Asiatic peoples. the Commonwealth. In the 
. The fall, or withering East Indies and _Indo- 
away, of Western imperial- China, Nehru has _ taken 
ism in Asia is an epochal increasing care to differen- 
event. The ideological sources of au-_ tiate between authentic nationalism 
thentic Asiatic nationalism are, how- and Communism masquerading as 
ever, largely Western. This fortunate nationalism. When I interviewed Neh- 
fact is perfectly exemplified by Nehru, ru in New Delhi a year ago, he left 
. who was educated at Harrow, Cam- no doubt that in the event of armed 
bridge, and the Inner Temple, whose conflict between the Soviet Union and 
political and economic philosophy is the West, India would stand with the 
thoroughly Western, and who speaks West, although he emphasized that Wake up, men! Remember water is no 
English with fluency and grace. He is India coul@ not afford a war and hair topic. And don’t keep on plaster- 
not only a nationalist but a democrat, would remain a nonbelligerent as long ing your hair down with sticky, gooey 
Western-style. as possible, products which cover hair and scalp 
Nehru’s reason for coming to the with a dirt-catching ‘scum.’ Use Kreml 
N the past the United States has paid United States is not to negotiate any- —a distinctly different hair tonic. 
little attention to the Indian sub- thing—not even to ask for a loan, al- Kreml grooms hair so naturally with 
continent. Now that China has been though India desires technical and fi- a handsome lustre yet never smothers 
lost to the Communists, it is beginning nancial aid. He wishes primarily to see naly — aver age pabeD Soe Benty 
, : ; ee goo. Great to remove dandruff flakes. 
to appreciate the importance of the the country, secondarily to quicken Kreml keeps your hair —scalp feeling 
self-governing nations which have re- American interest in the great Indian as delightfully clean as the day you 
placed British rule. Burma is torn by experiment in democracy. washed it. Change to miracle-working 
conflict. But India and Pakistan, de- It is a great experiment. The layer of . Kreml today! 
spite the migrations and bloodshed re- | educated men with experience in pub- 
sulting from their separation and the _ lic affairs is thin. A great majority of 
unsettled Kashmir dispute, are func- the Indian population is illiterate and 
tioning nations. And so is Ceylon. They _ lives in abysmal poverty. For decades, 
have governments which govern, with the population has increased much HAT 
trained administrators and established more rapidly than the over-all produc- ror 
judicial systems. They have legislative _ tivity, and it is hard to see how even gem q Le fol 
bodies and men experienced in their heroic economic measures can reverse a THA 
operation. the trend and increase the average wan 
Not least important, these govern- standard of living. \ 
ments are not only non-Communist but A 
anti-Communist. There has been some E the Indian experiment fails, how- ae 
lingering uncertainty in Washington I ever, all Asia will fall to Commu- % 
concerning Nehru’s own alertness to nism or into chaos, It is to our interest, ih 
the Communist threat. He is a social therefore, that it should succeed. The 
’ ist who in early years expressed sym- visit of Prime Minister Nehru should 
pathy with the Soviet experiment. mark the beginning of a closer and 
While not affiliated with the Congress more sympathetic relationship between 
Party in recent years, the Indian Com- the new democracies of Asia and the e e 
| munists supported its campaign against United States. Sor’ Tortie 
ky as proof : A product of R. B. Semler, Ine. 
. Newsweek, October 17, 1919 = 6 
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Cripps in Eclipse; Election Impends 


Britain, announced Sir Stafford Cripps, 
last week still held gold and dollar re- 
serves of $1,404,000,000 at the end of 
the year’s third quarter. This put the 
country about $400,000,000 from bank- 
ruptcy. London bankers calculate that 
when reserves fall to $1,000,000,000, the 
Bank of England will not be able to 
honor its obligations to other sterling- 
area banks. That would be the signal for 
the breakup of the sterling area and 
literal bankruptcy for Britain. 

Meanwhile, during the last days of 
September, devaluation brought an addi- 
tion of $56,000,000 to Britain’s gold 
hoard. It also put Britain’s crisis into such 
sharp focus that a general election next 
month seemed practically inevitable. An 
extraordinary by-product was the devalu- 
ation of Cripps’s reputation with the Cab- 
inet, the Labor Party, the public, and 
business to such an extent that his career 
seemed near its end. Fred Vanderschmidt, 
chief of. Newsweex’s London bureau, 
cabled the story: 


The British press writhed last week 
with uncertainty over the date of the 
general election. A timid story planted 
by the Labor Party in The Lon- 


ment spokesman will say anything re- 
motely resembling the foregoing. The 
Socialist angle thus far has been to try to 
put the blame on Winston Churchill and 
the Tories for the “denigration” of Cripps 
and the country over devaluation. It is 
probably true that the Chancellor’s tragic 
failure was finally recognized by other 
high government figures only with the 
greatest reluctance and deepest personal 
regrets. Some try to excuse him because 
of his continuing ill health. But on balance 
they have been forced to the conclusion 
that Cripps’s vanity overpowered his 
judgment. As one necessarily anonymous 
informant put it: “He couldn’t admit that 
he might not be important even after he 
had to change his halo.” 

The Great Silence: A good many 
members of the Labor Party itself are not 
sorry about Cripps’s abrupt slide. They 
never trusted him anyway. However, 
many businessmen did. Only last sum- 
mer they were talking seriously of the 
Chancellor as a potential coalition Prime 
Minister. But “City” men showed how 
they now regarded him by their stony 
silence when he spoke at the Lord 
Mayor’s banquet at Guildhall Oct. 4. 


The public itself has become so mud- 
dled and gloomy over the future as to 
make some persons close to the govern- 
ment wonder if they could win even a 
snap election just now. 

Important Labor Party strategists are 
urging Prime Minister Clement Attlee 
to do one of two things: Call the elec- 
tion without further delay, or go on the 
radio and tell the people he is gov- 
erning the country and intends to do 
so uninterruptedly until next spring. 
They also say emphatically that he must 
pull no punches in warning workers 
they're going to have a hard time hold- 
ing onto what they've got. 

Up to this week the little Prime Min- 
ister was trying honestly to keep an open 
mind on the election alternatives. But he 
had a deep sense of their urgency. More 
than anything else Attlee anxiously 
awaited the blunt and homely advice of 
his big and burly Foreign Minister, Ern- 
est Bevin—due home this week from 
America, 


Weighing Words 


Even kindly critics such as Denis W. 
Brogan, well-known author, felt impelled 
last week to sharpen their wit on Sir Staf- 
ford Cripps. In The London Sunday Ob- 
server, Brogan wrote: “Sir Stafford must 
expect his word, for a time at least, to be 

taken at a rate possibly above $2.80 





don Daily Herald, to the effect that 
there wouldn’t be an election until 
spring, failed to shush speculation 
over an early ballot. Journalistic 
analysts turned every argument in- 
side out. But none did more than 
hint at the biggest political story 
of the week—the fall from grace of 
Sir Stafford Cripps. 

Devalued Hale: Competent 
Whitehall authorities said positively 
that since devaluation the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer had lost the 
confidence not only of the public 
and business community but also of 
the Labor Party and even of his 
colleagues in the Cabinet, One 
qualified analyst put it this way: 

“The fall of the Chancellor didn’t 
come because he had to change his 
mind and devalue or because he 
had to conceal his decision from the 
world until Sept. 18. The thing that 
caused the collapse of faith was be- 
cause Cripps so grossly miscalcu- 
lated the effects of devaluation and 
exuded such false optimism about 
the future as the result of the Wash- 
ington talks. 

“He is finished politically. He 
will never be Prime Minister. How 
long he will remain as Chancellor 
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THE AMERICAN CRISIS. 


LIVING TOO FAST.” 








Mr. Butt (To nis ExTRAVAGANT CHILD). “THE FACT Is, 
JONATHAN, BOTH YOU AND YOUR WIFE HAVE BEEN 


to the pound, but not at the old 
parity.” 


Turfdom’s Tory 


Winston Churchill’s first race 
horse, Colonist Il, makes news al- 
most every week in Britain. After 
winning his first three races, Colon- 
ist II last week started as an 11-to-2 
favorite in the Tonbridge Plate. He 
veered badly on the first turn, al- 
most crashed into the rails on the 
second turn, and lost the race by a 
length and a half. His trainer had a 
simple explanation: While most 
British races (unlike American) 
are run clockwise, the Tonbridge 
Plate is run in the opposite di- 
rection. This was Colonist II’s first 
counterclockwise race, and Church- 
ill’s horse just couldn’t make those 
turns to the left. 


Milord the Clerk 


The first Baron Lyveden changed 
his surname from Smith to Vernon, 
although his uncle was the famous 
Rev. Sydney Smith, the first editor 
of the Edinburgh Review. The third 
Baron Lyveden turned actor, mar- 








of the Exchequer is a matter yet 
unsettled.” 

With an election in the offing, 
naturally no Labor Party or govern- 
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“Moral for our times”: The London Telegraph 
dug up this 1857 cartoon on U.S. slump to 
recall when advice-across-the-sea was westbound 





ried an actress, and died poor. The 

fourth Baron Lyveden succeeded to 

the title in 1926—and vanished. 
Last week he reappeared. Under 


Newsweek, October 17, 1949 
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toward your business success / 





I. You step onto your Pullman car. Whether the weather is 
hot, or cold, come rain or snow, you travel snug and com- 
fortably. You're safe—safer crossing the country by Pull- 
man than you are crossing a street in your home town! 





3. You step into that full-size Pullman bed with its clean, 
crisp linens and big, downy pillows. You sleep deep 
and undisturbed. You awake fully refreshed. You're. 
button-bright—ready for a good day’s work. 


* & @ 


The National Guard Defends America — Join Now! 


© 1949, THE PULLMAN COMPANY 





2. You step up your productive working time, when you go 
Pullman. Whatever your accommodations, you can always 
work on the way simply by having the porter set up a table. 
Only Pullman offers the quiet comfort of a private “office.” 
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You step off the train right in town, convenient to every- 
thing. Dependable railroad schedyles make sure you arrive 
on time, ready for your next business appointment. 2 
/ ‘. 
Next time you travel on business, take these 4 easy steps 
toward business success—go Pullman! 
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Go Fullman 


THE SAFEST, MOST COMFORTABLE WAY TO GET THERE! 
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BROKER 
Originally a Vendor of Wine 


HE modern broker who engages in 
large-scale financial operations takes his 
name from a humble origin. Broker appears 
to be derived from the Old French broquier 
or brokier, a dialectal form of brochier “one 
who taps a cask in order to draw the liquor.” 
Thus, the broker was in the first place a retail 
vendor of wine. The first meaning in English 
was “petty dealer” or “peddler,” and from 
this lowly beginning the word has developed 
to its present dignity. 
Every day you use hundreds of words 
whose origins are as interesting and surpris- 
ing as this. You will find their stories in 


“The Supreme puthority” 
Webster’s New International 
Dictionary, Second Edition 


“The MERRIAM- Webster 


Word origins are a 
famous feature of the 





Merriam - Webster. 
This great reference 
book goes far beyond 
ordinary conceptions 
of a dictionary. It is 
truly the greatest 
single volume of in- 
formation ever pub- 
lished! It has 3,350 
pages, illustrations ~ 
for 12,000 terms, and 
a total of 600,000 en- 
tries — 122,000 more 
than in any other dic- 
tionary. It is equiva- 
lent in type matter to 
a 15-volume encyclo- 
pedia. 207 experts in 
every field of knowl- 
edge contributed. It 
is "The Supreme Au- 
thority’ in courts, 
schools, newspapers, 
business and government 

offices—the only unabridged 
dictionary completely revised 

in three decades. See it at your 
bookseller’s or stationer’s. Mail coupon for free 
booklet, ‘Interesting Origins of English Words.’’ 


G. & C. Merriam Co., Publishers, 
Springfield 2, Mass. 
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FREE — Illustrated Booklet of Word Origins § 
G. & C. Merriam Co., Dept. 328 I 
Springfield 2, Mass. , 
Please send me your free illustrated booklet, 
“Interesting Origins of English Words.”’ Also } 
send me more information about Webster’s 
New International Dictionary, Second Edition. 
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the name of Robert Vernon he was work- 
ing as a law clerk in London. Now 57, he 
revealed himself because he was about 
to take a wife, Mrs. Doris Patterson, a 
widow, and wanted to be married under 
his true title. “I did not publicize my title 
because I found it necessary to . . . work. 
When you are seeking jobs a title can be 
a hindrance,” Lord Lyveden explained. 


The Little Foxes 


Something had to be done about foxes 
raiding farmers’ chicken yards around 
Ipswich, Suffolk, so Sir Peter Greenwell, 
chairman of the Country Agricultural 
and Small Holdings Committee, led 100 
men armed with shotguns on an all-day 
fox shoot. Results: two hunters shot, one 
rabbit killed by a dog, and no casualties 
for the foxes. “All in all, I think the least 
said about it the better,” said Greenwell. 


FRANCE: 


Derriére vs. Verriéres 


The single word “derriére” last week 
led to a duel in the green forest of Ver- 
riéres near Paris. Writing on the luscious 
movie star Marie Déa, a film critic of the 
weekly Carrefour, youthful Frangois 


crowd to a policeman by saying: “We are 
expecting Field Marshal Montgomery.” 

After lunch a safer place was found in 
the wood. Unaccustomed to handling 


weapons, Chalais twice touched his 
sword on the ground and it had to be 
sterilized with a match. After three min- 
utes of combat, Rozier finally pinked 
Chalais’s arm, and the master of the 
duel adjudged that justice had been 
done. But the adversaries refused to 
shake hands, 


Change of Horses 


France fizzed like cold champagne this 
Sunday. For the first time the National 
Lottery was combined with the Prix Arc 
de Triomphe at the Longchamps race 
track in Paris. Frenchmen bought 3,000,- 
000,000 francs’ worth of tickets for 
a chance at the 1,800,000,000 francs in 
prizes. Extra stands and 50 extra bet- 
ting booths went up. Under an Indian- 
summer sky a horse named Coronation 
beat Rita Hayworth’s Double Rose to pay 
a top lottery prize of $171,000. 

The sweepstakes nosed a crisis out of 
French minds, just as the World Series 
scored a shutout over Russia’s atomic 
explosion in American minds. Four days 
before the race Premier Henri Queuille 





Duel over a star: Director Rozier (right) pinks critic Chalais 


Chalais, said: “She has a fine future— 
behind her.” 

Director Willy Rozier, in a leisurely 
rage, challenged Chalais to a duel but 
stipulated it would have to take place 
when he could find a bit of free time. At 
a chilly 5 o’clock one morning last week 
the adversaries met in a riding school on 
the outskirts of Paris. But when the 
woman proprietor saw real swords in the 
hands of the two men, she shooed them 
out, together with their seconds and a 
swarm of reporters and photographers. 
Since dueling is illegal, they explained the 


had driven out to the summer residence 
of President Vincent Auriol at Rambouil- 
let and handed in his resignation. 
Broken Record: Queuille’s govern- 
ment had lasted 392 days, a record for 
the Fourth Republic, and had _ seen 
France’s greatest economic recovery since 
the war. But meanwhile the cost of liv- 
ing had risen 21 per cent while wages 
remained frozen. Devaluation of the 
franc, following the devaluation of the 
British pound brought Socialist pressure 
for higher wages to a climax. The Socialist 
Labor Minister, Daniel Mayer, sent Que- 
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uille a letter warning that he reserved the 
right to sign only those decrees which he 
approved. Confronted with this unwork- 
able arrangement, Queuille resigned. 

Auriol, suffering from a fever caused 
by the strain on his weak heart, returned 
to Paris and began the classic formula to 
be followed at the fall of a government. 
He interviewed the presidents of the Na- 
tional Assembly and Council of the Re- 
public and the leaders of all political 
parties. They came and went quietly at 
the Elysée Palace—except for the Com- 
munist leader Maurice Thorez, who rolled 
up in a brand-new, $12,000 garnet-col- 
ored Delahaye with steel walls 4 inches 
thick and %-inch bulletproof glass. 

Since a Socialist had precipitated the 
crisis, tradition called for a Socialist to be 
given first chance to form a new govern- 
ment. Auriol entrusted Jules Moch, So- 
cialist Minister of the Interior, with an 
“information mandate.” While other 
Frenchmen went to Longchamps, Moch 
quietly conferred with Radical and Popu- 
lar Republican leaders. If he could win 
their support, Auriol would then appoint 
him Premier, and he would go before the 
National Assembly for his first vote of 
confidence. 


RUSSIA: 


Divorce a la Marx 


Once upon a time a Russian man and 
wife could get a divorce simply by regis- 
tering at the proper bureau and paying a 
small fee. In 1944 a new law required 
them to go before a judge, who had to 
attempt a reconciliation. The birth rate 
promptly rose,a survey two years later 
showed. Last week the Soviet Supreme 
Court tightened marriage bonds‘ still 
further by ordering lower courts to re- 
fuse divorces for “temporary divergencies 
of opinion . . . or unwillingness of one 
side to continue the marriage.” But the 
Supreme Court ruled that “serious and 
well-founded” grounds exist when the 
marriage jeopardizes “the principles of 
Communist morality.” 


AUSTRIA: 
Again the People’s Party 


The Catholic People’s Party of Chan- 
cellor Leopold Fig] of Austria branded 
the Socialists as pro-Communist. The 
Socialists stamped the People’s Party as 
pro-Nazi. Whatever the campaign ora- 
tory, these two parties nonetheless agreed 
in advance to retain the coalition that had 
ruled the occupied nation since 1945, 
when the People’s Party had polled 49.8 
per cent of the vote and the Socialists 
44.6, to only 5.4 per cent for the Com- 
munists. The only issue was which party 
should lead the coalition. 

This Sunday, Oct. 9, as ex-Nazis, ex- 
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POW’s, DP’s, and 21- to 23-year-olas 
voted for the first time, the People’s Party 
kept its No. 1 rank. It polled 44 per cent, 
to 39 for the Socialists, 5 for the Com- 
munists, and 12 for economist Herbert 
Kraus’s ueo-Nazi Independent League. 


Return of the Native 


Charles Adolphe Francois Joseph Marie 
Aloyse Ferdinand Gobert, tenth prince of 
Auersperg (who traces his pedigree to 
1220), was arrested last week by Ameri- 
can military police in Austria because 
his auto’s tail light was not working. 
Taken to the provost marshal’s office, 
the 34-year-old prince smilingly told an 
American sergeant that it looked like a 
nice place to work. 

“You can have this old dump any 
time,” the sergeant groused. 

“I wish I could,” the prince replied. 
The office was in his family home, Auers- 
perg Palace, which the Americans had 
requisitioned four years ago. 
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UNITED NATIONS: 


Continents and Consonants 


Lester B, Pearson, Canada’s Secretary 
of State for External Affairs and chair- 
man of the UN Political and_ Security 
Committee, was getting it hot and heavy 
last week from Amazasp A. Arutiunian of 
the U.S.S.R., Kuzma V. Kiseleff of the 
Byelorussian S.S.R., and Dimitri Z. Manu- 
ilsky of the Ukrainian $.S.R. When Ameri- 
can Ambassador Philip Jessup raised his 
hand to move for adjournment of the 
meeting, Pearson sighed with relief and 
remarked: “I recognize the delegate from 
the U.S.S.A.” 


And the Atomic Series 


Memo to Assistant Secretary Hickerson 
and Friends: The World Series, like the 
world atomic negotiations, was all dead- 
locked today. At least the Brooklyn Dodgers 
beat the Yanks, 1 to 0. That much we know. 


How about the 
World Press. 


atomic deadlock?—The 


This hardly secret memo was handed 
to John D. Hickerson during the top- 
secret Big Six conference on the A-bomb 
at Lake Success Oct. 6. The Assistant 
Secretary of State smiled broadly, then 
passed it around the horseshoe table to 
his friends. Each in turn grinned, until 
the memo reached Jacob A. Malik. The 
Soviet delegate just frowned. 


GERMANY: 


Republic No. 2 


In the remains of the massive Air Min- 
istry in Berlin on Oct. 7 hung the red, 
black, and gold of the Weimar and Bonn 
republics and a huge white dove of peace. 
At the microphones stood Wilhelm Pieck, 
73, jovial, snow-topped ex-carpenter, ex- 
Reichstag member, ex-staff member of 
the old Comintern, who had taken refuge 








Tito vs. Stalin: The UN in Jeopardy 


In the opinion of the highest United 
Nations officials, the very existence of 
the UN is threatened by the Soviet-Tito 
cold war. Edward Weintal, NEwswereExk’s 
diplomatic correspondent, tells why: 


Secretary General Trygve Lie has in- 
formed Secretary of State Dean Ache- 
son and other United States delegates 
that continued American support of 
Yugoslavia’s candidacy for the Security 
Council would sound the death knell of 
the United Nations. Lie told the Amer- 
icans that Soviet members of his secre- 
tariat had warned him that Yugo- 
slavia’s election to the Security Council 
would be the signal for Russian with- 
drawal from the UN. He described the 
current Stalin-Tito crisis as more dan- 
gerous than the Berlin blockade or even 
“Norway's adherence to the Atlantic 
Pact.” He feared the UN’s ability to 
survive a crisis of such gravity and in- 
sisted that in their support of Yugo- 
slavia the Americans were moving too 
far and too fast. 

The Assembly's president, Brig. Gen. 
Carlos Romulo, is similarly perturbed 
and is trying his hand as peacemaker. 
In several talks with Andrei Vyshinsky, 
Romulo told the Soviet foreign minister 
that if the Russians offered a substantial 
quid pro quo, he might attempt to per- 
suade the Americans to abandon the 
Yugoslavs’ candidacy for the Security 
Council and to propose them for the 
eighteen-member Economic and Social 
Council instead. Tito’s Yugoslavia would 
replace Byelorussia, whose term ex- 
pires at the end of this year. 





i(-----— 


After a great deal of consultation be- 
tween Moscow and Lake Success, the 
Russians finally came up with their quid 
pro quo. They were willing to withdraw 
the first paragraph of their Sept. 23 
peace resolution which condemned the 
preparations for war “conducted in a 





International 
As the UN flag was hoisted on the 
partly completed Secretariat build- 
ing, Russia threatened to withdraw 


number of countries, particularly in the 
United States of America and Great 
Britain.” Even Romulo did not think 
the Russian inducement would be ade- 
quate. He asked whether the Soviets 
could not, for example, adopt a more 
conciliatory attitude on Greece. “My 
dear Mr. Romulo,” Vyshinsky replied in 
due course, “certainly we will be more 
conciliatory on Greece.” 

The reaction of the American delega- 
tion to the first part of the Soviet pro- 
posal was a hearty chuckle. “Do they 
really think,” one member asked, “any- 
body still ‘cares what they say in para- 
graph one of their resolutions?” As for 
the Soviet attitude on Greece: It is easy 
for the Russians to be conciliatory now. 
The Soviet-sponsored guerrillas have 
been defeated and according to latest 
estimates, there are only 2,400 of them 
left. 

United States officials discount the 
Soviet threat to quit the UN and believe 
that the warnings reported by Lie are 
part of the Kremlin’s war of nerves 
against Yugoslavia. The Yugoslavs them- 
selves are confident that Russia’s threats 
and its denunciation of the Yugoslav- 
Soviet treaty are intended as an anti- 
defection warning to the satellites rather 
than a punitive measure against Marshal 
Tito. However, the same officials do not 
entirely exclude the possibility of a So- 
viet attack on Yugoslavia. They will con- 
tinue to support Yugoslavia for Security 
Council membership in the belief that 
the presence of the intended victim on 
the Council might actually act as a de- 
terrent to the Russians. 
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in Moscow throughout the Nazi era and 
since 1946 had co-chairmanned the Red- 
front- Socialist Unity Party (SED). Be- 
fore him sat the 400 members of the 
Volksrat (People’s Council), a Commu- 
nist-hand-picked body which derived 
dubious popular standing from last May’s 
Ja or Nein plebiscite. 

Pieck asked the Volksrat to show, by a 
standing vote, whether it wanted to trans- 
form itself into the Volkskammer (Peo- 
ple’s Chamber) of a new parliament for 
Soviet-occupied Eastern Germany. The 
reply was a unanimous yes. The Volks- 
kammer thereupon promulgated the 
ready-made constitution adopted by the 
Volksrat five months ago and postponed 
the elections, scheduled for Oct. 20, until 
Oct. 15, 1950. It chose as Chancellor Otto 
Grotewohl, 55, the SED’s other co- 
chairman, a lanky, bespectacled ex-printer 
who had served in the old Reichstag as a 
Social Democrat and who had been con- 
fined to Dachau by the Nazis. 

Thus was set up the German Demo- 
cratic Republic for the Soviet-occupied 
zone (area, 41,390 square miles; popula- 
tion, 18,320,259), in competition with 
the German Federal Republic (area, 
94,739; population, 47,257,000) for the 
Western-occupied zones. The Berlin re- 
public promptly grabbed from its Bonn 
rival the propaganda initiative in the cold 
war over Germany. It issued a twenty- 
point manifesto calling for an all-German 
government in Berlin, abolition of the 
occupation and Ruhr statutes, speedy 
writing of a peace treaty, withdrawal of 
Big Four troops, and an end to dis- 
mantling. 


CHINA: 


The Recognition Question 


Since 1911 the Chinese have cele- 
brated Oct. 10 as Independence Day. 
But this week the Nationalist government 
marked the “Double Tenth” by complet- 
ing arrangements to abandon its refugee 
capital at Canton and fly to Chungking. 
To make the Double Terth doubly bit- 
ter, the Cabinet had ordered the arrest 
of Mme. Sun Yat-sen, widow of the 
founder of the republic and now a vice 
president of the new Communist Peo- 
ple’s Republic. 

War Has Begun: On Formosa, Gen- 
erzlissimo Chiang Kai-shek delivered an 
Independence Day speech remarkable 
for its outspokenness. He berated the 
United States for “pursuing a contradic- 
tory policy toward China.” He accused 
Russia of “direct participation in an ag- 
gressive war against China. In other 
words, World War III has already be- 
gun.” 

So far the “Soviet-directed bogus re- 
gime,” as Chiang called the Communist 
government, had been recognized only by 
Russia and the satellites—and, to its em- 


barrassment, by Marshal Tito of Yugo- 
slavia. But Premier Chou En-lai sent all 
foreign diplomats in Peking a printed 
form letter declaring: “I consider that it is 
necessary that there be established nor- 
mal diplomatic relations between the 
People’s Republic of China and all coun- 
tries of the world.” 

Both Russian recognition of China and 
the apparently imminent fall of Canton 
brought the question of recognition into 
the forefront of American and British 


policy. London had already carefully 
hedged by saying it was ready to consult 
other powers. The State Department, on 
the other hand, announced that it would 





International Photos 
Mask of Beauty: Two London 
women stop and stare when Mrs. 
Kitty Beauchamp, 66, strolls by 
wearing her rubber “glamour 
mask.” “I bought it in New 
York. Thousands of women out 
there wear them,” she maintains. 
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take no action until it had consulted a 
Congress that has been bitterly hostile 
to American Far East policy. 


Significance 


American recognition of Communist 
China is now likely to be postponed in- 
definitely. President Truman has taken 
a personal interest in the problem. He 
believes United States relations with the 
Communist regime can be conducted on 
the same basis as were those with Russia 
prior to American recognition of the So- 
viets in 1933. He sees no need for giving 
an Official blessing to Mao Tse-tung’s 
regime at this time. 

The British, who at first favored a more 
decisive action, have now expressed their 
willingness to go along. The London gov- 
ernment has assured Washington that 
recognition will be withheld at least un- 
til the Communists offer firm guarantees 
to uphold China’s international commit- 
ments. However, it is known that Sir 
Ralph Stevenson, British ambassador to 
the Chinese Nationalist government, fa- 
vors prompt recognition. Stevenson is 
now on his way to London for consulta- 
tions and may be able to sway the govern- 
ment with his argument that nothing will 
be gained by delaying what is inevitable. 

The French and Italians have stressed 
the importance of facing the People’s Re- 
public of China with a united Western 
front, They have expressed concern over 
Britain’s apparent desire for haste and 
have assured Washington of their will- 
ingness to follow American leadership. 
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JAPAN: 


Wind Over Tokyo 


In Tokyo last week Masayoshi Kawat- 
su, a 20-year-old former Kamikaze pilot, 
read about the latest publicity stunt of 
Garry Davis, the “world citizen” who 
makes his headquarters in Paris. Davis 
had tried to get the police to put him in 
jail with a conscientious objector, They 
refused. Davis gave up, but Kawatsu was 
so impressed that he petitioned to re- 
nounce his citizenship too—although he 
could not remember Davis’s name. 

“I want to become an international 
citizen like tHat American student,” the 
Japanese youth declared. “A third world 
war is coming. I don’t want to be in it.” 


AUSTRALIA: 


Join the Infantry 


Even union-conscious Australia bog- 
gled at the job of organizing one category 
of workers. In reply to a suggestion by 
the Labor Party that they be organized, 
the Miscellaneous Workers: Union said: 
“Baby sitters: would be better off to form 
their own organization. Their work is too 
difficult to control.” 
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Iil—Italy: The Future at Stake 


by JOSEPH B. PHILLIPS 


HE political weather is going to be 
get everywhere in Europe this 
autumn and winter. Practically every 
country is caught between the demand 
for more pay by organized wage- and 
salary-earners on one side, and on the 
other by the need to keep prices down 
and avoid runaway inflation. Britain 
since the devaluation of the 
pound sterling presents the 
dilemma in its most concen- 
trated form, but the prob- 
lems of Britain are essen- 
tially those of all the Con- 
tinent so far as the political 
future is concerned. 

The whole Continent is 
once more vulnerable po- 
litically to Communist at- 
tacks and to a rejuvenation 
of the Communist strength which had 
seemed on the decline. 

In some respects Italy does not seem 
to fit into this darkish picture. So far 
the country has avoided monetary de- 
valuation. On the surface the evidence 
of rebuilding and of an energetic and 
even optimistic outlook is more strik- 
ing than anywhere else. The ECA 
administrators in Rome seem to be 
reasonably satisfied that the govern- 
ment is using American funds to good 
advantage. They have some com- 
plaints but, compared with the gripes 
of ECA offices in other countries, these 
pass almost as compliments. 


ET everyone with intimate knowl- 
bp of the country. realizes that 
Italy also is in a very vulnerable spot 
politically. For one thing, nothing has 
yet been done to solve the grave prob- 
lem of overemployment. Nearly every 
Italian industry is carrying too many 
workers on the payroll. They got there 
during the war and now are supported 
to a large extent by government sub- 
sidy. But no Cabinet since the war has 
had the nerve to dump the surplus 
workers into the category of unem- 
ployed. Now there is growing convic- 
tion that Prime Minister De Gasperi 
is going to have to face up to the prob- 
lem before very long and the best he 
can do is to choose the moment which 
will be least dangerous politically. 

The most the ECA will evet be able 
to do is to build Italian industry to the 
point where it can absorb the quarter 
million or so new workers who appear 





on the scene each year. That is no 
solution to the surplus already existing, 
and the chances that emigration ever 
will take care of them are almost nil. 

The other basic Italian difficulty is 
agricultural. To Americans it is hard 
to realize that in a country the size of 
Italy practically no agricultural land 
ever changes hands. There 
is no normal “ladder” by 
which the poor peasant, no 
matter how frugal, can get 
more land. Communism has 
made capital out of the 
plight of the peasant in Italy 
with greater effectiveness 
than it has in any other 
country. 

On the basis of acreage, 
36 per cent of all privately 
owned Italian agricultural land is held 
by one-half of | per cent of the land- 
owners. On the basis of taxable in- 
come, 42 per cent is owned by four- 
fifths of 1 per cent. 


HESE are figures which cry for re- 

form. The government has drawn a 
bill which does break up many of the 
large holdings, not on the basis of 
acreage but on the basis of taxable in- 
come. It sounds enlightened in the 
reading. Yet there is strong opposition 
from the conservative side, and the 
Communists also propagandize against 
it as more roundabout than their sim- 
ple give-the-peasants-the-land program. 
In Rome I have been told that the 
land problem stands a better chance of 
solution than does unemployment. But 
even that is so dangerous politically 
that the government bill hasn’t yet 
been brought to parliament for a vote. 

At the moment Italy is in a less 
dramatic state of tension than Britain 
or France. In many ways it is the 
happiest country on the Continent. 
But it also is the country where the 
influences of the United States and of 
the Soviet Union meet in the clearest 
rivalry. Hence I am convinced that 
the way the Italians handle their polit- 
ical problems in the next few months 
will be a key indication as to whether 
or not we may expect the reconstruc- 
tion of the past year to continue to 
move forward or whether things will 
backslide to a situation as bad or worse 
than they were before the Marshall 
plan. 
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How Row 5, Seat 21, Scored a 





igen ROGERS uncrumpled his hat 
and sat down again in Seat 21, 
Row 5. His wife put her hand on his arm, 
as if to keep him from leaping up again 
like a jack-in-the-box. 

“Goodness, Henry,” she said, “he can’t 
hear you. You'll ruin your throat. You’d 
think that was our son down there.” 


Henry didn’t answer. He had always 


puch 


felt like a second father to the boy. He 
felt partly responsible—in a humble way 
—for the fact that young Joe Bailey was 
in today’s game. 

Of course, it was really his job. Henry 
made his living as a New York Life agent. 

Young Bailey’s father had been what 
Henry Rogers called a tough prospect— 
one who knew he should have more life 





insurance, one who could afford it—but 

one who always said, “See me next 
> 

month, Henry. 


Yet it was the policy he finally took 
out which actually made it possible for 
young Joe Bailey to be in college. 


Henry Rogers focused his eyes on the 
field again, saw Joe Bailey sweep around 
end. Henry was up on his feet again, 
yelling. The man next to him nudged him. 


“You can’t score a touchdown from up 
here, Mister.” 


“Don’t be so sure about that,” Henry 
said. “Don’t be so sure, my friend.” 
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DISMANTLING: 
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Sorest Spot in German Relations 


In the lofty solitude of the Petersberg 
Hotel and in the bustle of the new Federal 
Building in Bonn, both the Allied High 
Commission and the German Government 
last week faced an issue that divided 
them as clearly as the Rhine, on which 
their headquarters look from opposite 
banks. From the west bank Dr. Konrad 
Adenauer, German Chancellor, sent to 
the three Western High Commissioners 
on their east-bank mountaintop the first 
formal German protest against the con- 
tinued dismantling of industry. 

At the same time, in Washington, 44 
senators—26 Republicans and 18 Demo- 
crats—asked Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson to halt all dismantling until a 
new review of the problem had been 
completed. The Senatorial round robin 
added significantly that the question was 
“vital to our future commitments” regard- 
ing the European Recovery Program. An 
amendment to the 1950 ECA appropria- 
tions by Sen. Styles Bridges of New 
Hampshire, providing $25,000 for a 
mandatory dismantling review, had 
already been passed by the Senate. 

Thus the issue that for many months 
has brought discord between the occupy- 
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ing powers and the Germans and between 
the Western nations themselves came to a 
head on both fronts. Harry Kern, News- 
WEEK Foreign editor, who recently re- 
turned from Germany, gives this report 
on how it looks on the industrial battle 


field itself. 


One sultry afternoon I drove north 
from Diisseldorf along the narrow, truck- 
jammed road to Duisburg. Innumerable 
railway bridges and crossings cut the 
highway. Even in the occasional stretches 
of open country high, thin chimneys 
poke up on the horizon. In town after 
town vast factory buildings make the 
Ruhr the only place in Europe that con- 
veys the same impression of industrial 
might as Pittsburgh or Gary. 

Helpless and Hopeless: At Ham- 
born, just outside Duisburg, in a large, 
bare room in a Victorian-style office 
building, directors and managers showed 
me the plans of the largest steel plant 
in Europe—August Thyssenhiitte. I 
walked for literally miles through this 
immense installation as the men who had 
built it showed me what they had created 
out of their sweat and genius. But now 


dismantling had made it as desolate as 
Oliver Goldsmith’s “Deserted Village.” 

Walking down the row of towering 
blast furnaces, now cold and black, you 
could almost feel the silence. An oc- 
casional car grated along the 300 miles 
of private railway within the plant 
grounds; at the corner of some block-long 
building an occasional guard saluted. At 
the adjacent inland port—the third largest 
in Germany—a few barges swung at the 
docks through which there once poured 
streams of coal and iron ore. Inside the 
immense rolling mill the managers help- 
lessly and hopelessly pointed to rows of 
uprooted machines along a side wall and 
the gaping holes where they had been 
torn from the foundations. 

The Flavor of Bitterness: Thys- 
senhiitte is a good place to understand 
why dismantling is corroding relations be- 
tween the Germans and the Western Pow- 
ers. Located practically on top of its own 
coal fields and with ideal transportation 
facilities, Thyssenhiitte had a prewar ca- 
pacity of 2,300,000 tons of efficient, low- 
cost production. The rest of Europe will 
not profit by a fraction of Germany’s loss. 
At the time of my visit experts from coun- 
tries receiving reparations had inspected 
the plant. But not one had requested the 
allocation of any equipment. The fact is 
that a dismantled steel plant is practically 
worthless. So Thyssenhiitte is being frank- 
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Germans look back with bitter nostalgia to the 1920s when Rhine cities such as Duisburg appeared like this 
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ly scrapped, with furnaces hacked to 
pieces and spiral elevators sawed through 
at the bottom and pulled down. 

The managers show sheaves of tele- 
grams and letters from Communist unions 
in the Soviet zone addressed to non- 
Communist union members in Hamborn. 
These communications denounce the “An- 
glo-American imperialist wreckers” and 
ask for united action against them. The 
managers wonder for how long the work- 
ers will reject Communist leadership—as 
they have decisively done up until now. 
For the scrapping of Thyssenhiitte will 
mean 12,000 fewer jobs in Hamborn. 
Counting dependents, about 40,000 will 
be deprived of their livelihood. 

Hamburg is also a good place to sample 
the flavor of German bitterness. In this 
cunal-laced city, built around the blue 
waters of the Alster, two-thirds of the 
great shipyards have already been dis- 
mantled. The city’s only hope for the 
future lies in attracting other industries. 
Yet, when local authorities proposed thus 
using the site of one of the dismantled 
shipyards—reinforced land in the harbor 
—the British decreed that the land itself 
would be blown up and allowed to revert 
to marsh. 

The Vital Eight: The Germans had 
hope for a reprieve last spring when the 
ECA’s Humphrey committee finished an 
extensive review of dismantling ordered 
by Congress. The committee recom- 
mended retention of 167 plants previously 
scheduled for reparations. In April, by 
an American-British-French diplomatic 
agreement, the list was cut to 159. The 
eight plants ordered dismantled included 
Thyssenhiitte and four other big steel 
plants with a combined capacity of 
4,000,000 tons, plus three large chemical 
plants. Their value was 50 per cent as 
large as the exempted 159 put together. 
In addition, six plants for the production 
of synthetic fuel and other products from 
coal by the Fischer-Tropsch and Bergius 
methods—plants that had not been on the 
dismantling list—were added to it. 

Since this April agreement, the disman- 
tling controversy has almost entirely cen- 
tered around these vital plants. The Ger- 
mans have resisted dismantling by every 
stratagem, and the British have been 
forced to use troops to protect dismantling 
workers. Dismantling was one of the first 
issues raised by Dr. Adenauer with John 
J. McCloy, the American High Com- 
missioner. McCloy forwarded Adenauer’s 
protests to Washington. Last month, Sec- 
retary Acheson reopened the entire ques- 
tion during talks with Foreign Secretary 
Ernest Bevin and Foreign Minister Rob- 
ert Schuman. 

During last April’s negotiations the 
British had agreed with some reservations 
to the Humphrey committee recommen- 
dations. It was the French who forced the 
changes. Now the pattern was repeated. 
Bevin seemed to agree with Acheson. But 
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“Judas, your place”: Dismantlers are warned by German workers 


Schuman took an attitude of righteous 
Gallic anger, claimed the April agreement 
was final, and refused to discuss it. There 
the matter rested, 

Final Appeal: The Germans have 
been working on various compromises by 
which the plants would remain intact but 
with some sort of compensation made. 
The Thyssenhiitte workers, for example, 
supported a plan giving the establishment 
to a foundation for European youth. Last 
week in Héchst, a suburb of Frankfurt, 
German officials and industrialists gath- 
ered in the anti-aircraft barracks that now 
houses the Economics Ministry. They 
were convinced that after another month 
of dismantling the plants would not be 
worth saving. They therefore drafted a 
proposal which will be submitted this 
week to the German Cabinet and later to 
the High Commissioners. 

By this, in place of reparations from 
dismantled equipment, the recipient na- 
tions would receive: (1) shares in the 
ownership of plants taken off the disman- 
tling list, (2) new machinery ordered dur- 
ing the war and so nearly finished that it 
could be delivered in a few months, and 
(3) any new industrial goods the re- 
cipient nation wanted in place of repara- 
tions. 


Significance-- 

The preceding account of how the Ger- 
mans feel about dismantling shows why 
it has assumed a No. 1 emotional and 
political priority in their minds. An in- 
creasing number of Americans ‘and Brit- 
ons of various political persuasions are 
backing them in their stand against dis- 
mantling. The London Economist recent- 
ly summed up one line of British think- 


ing: “There are no safe halfway houses 
in the treatment of a defeated enemy be- 
tween complete repression and complete 
equality.” 

On the other hand, the French are 
still motivated by their deep-rooted dis- 
trust of the Germans. They fear increas- 
ing the industrial power of Western Ger- 
many to twice that of France, which is 
what a halt in dismantling. would imply. 
They fear not only future German ag- 
gression but a German deal with Russia 
which would put the Ruhr at the disposal 
of the Soviets. Some American and Brit- 
ish officials in Germany share this view- 
point. Others feel that, while German ob- 
jections to dismantling have some validity, 
the April agreement should nonetheless 
be carried out since it was announced as 
“final.” ; 

The State Department officially has 
been reluctant to force the French to re- 
consider the April agreement; but Con- 
gressional pressure to force this issue 
would probably not be unwelcome. So 
far, however, the department will only 
say that it plans to pass the request along 
to the British for study, 

The Senate connects dismantling with 
the European Recovery Plan because it 
raises a fundamental economic question: 
Can Germany ever become self-support- 
ing if the steel plants in question are torn 
down and the present limitation of pro- 
duction to 11,100,000 tons a year main- 
tained? Occupation officials disagree on 
this question. But many British and Amer- 
ican economists think Germany, with ap- 
proximately the same area, agricultural 
land, and population as Britain, will need 
the same steel production—about 15,000,- 
000 tons. 
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CANADA: 


Jetliner’s Baptism 


The sleek gold and aluminum plane 
sped down the runway, watched by 
American Ambassador Laurence A. 
Steinhardt, high Canadian officials, and 
several hundred other spectators. After 
a 23-second, 2,500-foot run it broke 
ground and climbed in a sharp, steep 
turn. The C-102 Avro Jetliner, the first 
jet-propelled transport plane designed 
and built in the Western Hemisphere, 
was airborne on its maiden public flight. 

As it made three tight turns over Mal- 
ton Airport in Toronto—to prove it could 
fly in as small an area as a standard plane 
—the co-pilot talked to the control tower. 
The propellerless plane was so quiet that 
the watching crowd heard every word 
clearly over a _public-address system. 
“We are making this pass at 300 miles 
an hour,” the co-pilot reported. At the 
end of the third turn he announced: “We 
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The British have already test-flown the 
world’s first jet transport, the de Havil- 
land Comet (Newsweek, Aug. 29). But 
the Avro has no competitor in the West- 
ern Hemisphere. Not a single jet trans- 
port is under construction in the United 
States. The de Havilland is a long-range 
plane, whereas the Avro has a maximum 
still-air range of only about 1,400 miles. 
Its makers are therefore aiming chiefly 
at domestic North American routes. 


Reds on the Run 


Not so many years ago the Communists 
were riding high in the Canadian labor 
movement. They were especially power- 
ful in the AF L-affiliated Trades and La- 
bor Congress of Canada. A whisper from 
the Red master mind, Joe Salsberg of 
Toronto, was enough to defeat almost 
any proposal or candidate for office. 
J. A. (Pat) Sullivan, Reddish head of 
the Canadian Seamen’s Union, was sec- 
retary-treasurer of the TLC. 

Communist influence in the TLC was 
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The Avro Jet: An “aviation first” for Canada 


are now going to climb to 6,000 feet in 
one minute.” Fifty-nine seconds later: 
“We are now at 6,000 feet and climbing 
at a rate of 2,000 feet a minute.” After 
twenty minutes of testing the big jet 
came down to a perfect landing. 

The Avro Jetliner was built by A. V. 
Roe Canada, Ltd. It is powered by four 
Rolls-Royce Derwent engines. The plane 
is 82 feet 9 inches long, weighs 60,000 
pounds, and has a capacity of 50 pas- 
sengers and their baggage. It will cruise 
at about 430 miles an hour, faster than 
most second-world-war fighter planes. 
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sharply set back in March 1947, when 
Sullivan dramatically denounced him- 
self as a Communist tool and resigned 
both his union posts. The following year 
Frank Hall, key man in the big and con- 
servative railway unions, began a cam- 
paign against the Reds. Hall’s campaign 
reached its climax at last month’s TLC 
convention in Calgary, Alta. The Red- 
dominated Seamen’s Union, already sus- 
pended, walked out of the TLC before 
it could be expelled. The Communists in 
the TLC were in disorderly retreat. 

The Reds never dominated the Cana- 








dian Congress of Labor (CIO) as much 
as they did the TLC, But they controlled 
some of its biggest unions, including the 
United Electrical Workers and the In- 
ternational Union of Mine, Mill, and 
Smelter Workers. Last week the Reds 
were on trial at the Ottawa convention 
of the CCL. Here, as in Calgary, they 
suffered a smashing defeat. 

Boxed: C. S. Jackson, president of 
the electrical workers, and four other 
officers of the union were suspended last 
spring because of an allegedly slanderous 
editorial in one of their publications. At 
the convention there was a bitter two- 
hour debate. Then the delegates over- 
whelmingly approved the suspension. 
“They were playing it dirty, so we put 
them in the penalty box,” explained one 
hockey-minded delegate. 

The final explosion came on the last 
day of the convention, when the execu- 
tive board moved to confirm the suspen- 
sion of the Mine, Mill, and Smelter Work- 
ers Union. 

Pat Rooney, 21, an electrical worker 
from Hamilton, Ont., who had been one 
of the bitterest critics of the executive 
board, pushed her buxom body through 
the crowd in hysterical rage. She grabbed 
at the microphone of A. R. Mosher, 68- 
year-old president of the Congress, and 
demanded a chance to speak. Someone 
cut off the power. As the delegates milled 
around in a near riot, Miss Rooney hurled 
unladylike language at Mosher. Mosher 
sat still) his mouth agape and his eves 
popping. The danger of physical violence 
ended when Miss Rooney burst into tears 
and trudged off the platform. The con- 
vention confirmed the indefinite suspen- 
sion of the mill workers, 

When it was all over, the executive 
board chortled. “It was a wonderful dem- 
onstration of how not to win friends and 
influence people,” one of the members 
said. 


COLOMBIA: 


Race to the Polls 


Liberal newspapers reported 36 per- 
sons, mostly Liberals, killed in political 
clashes in Colombia during the first week 
end in October. Tension was mounting as 
the Nov. 27 Presidential election came in 
sight. The election had been fixed when 
the Supreme Court upheld a congression- 
al measure, vetoed by President Mariano 
Ospina Pérez, advancing the date from 
June 1950. 

Both parties were getting ready for the 
poll. In Bogotaé, thousands of Liberals 
turned out in a pouring rain Oct. 2 to 
hear Dario Echandia proclaimed the 
party's candidate. 

Conservative President Ospina tight- 
ened his lines by appointing a militant 
Conservative as Minister of the Interior. 
He also replaced several state governors 
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‘Our EATON 2-Speed Axles speed up 
delivery 33':%, cut maintenance costs,”’ 


3 





declares Dale Sands, Chicago terminal manager, 


‘BY \ 
YN wf I Schreiber Trucking Co., Ine., Pittsburgh, Penna, 
YA z 


Quick delivery in motor freight — a up a truck’s pulling power or step up 
fourth of it over mountainous terrain _ its speed without racing the engine. 
—is a tough job at best. But Schreiber It means a big saving in time, fuel, 
Trucking Co., Inc., actually saves engine wear—and in driver fatigue. 
money doing it, thanks to their scores Ask your truck dealer how you can 
of Eaton-equipped tractor units. save time and money on your truck 

The Eaton 2-Speed Truck Axle re- operation — with Eaton 2-Speed Axle 
sponds at the touch of a finger to step equipment. 


SCHREIBER 





At the Chicago terminal Walter Wenzel signals 
a departing truck—one of Schreiber’s 270 vehicles 
heading for the eastern hills and a profitable run, 
thanks to its Eaton 2-Speed Axle. 
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One of Schreiber’s big Eaton-equipped Brockways making a steep grade. 
“There is a considerable saving in gas and oil with an Eaton,” says Walter 
Wenzel, driver, “as well as easier operation.” 


EATON 2-SPEED Z2ucé AXLE 


EATON MANUFACTURING COMPANY CLEVELAND OHIO MORE THAN A MILLION IN TRUCKS TODAY 





PITTSBURGH. 
ICCMC-3/IF42 














IT’S A SHAP TO SHIFT 


\. MOVE BUTTON Be 
“We've used Eatons over ten years because of are 2 


the large savings in gasoline mileage, the higher and your speed ratios 


average of speed, and reduced costs of engine " d wae 

. es » a are now dow! 
maintenance,” says Dale Sands, shown checking eeeeeees 
with Walter Wenzel, driver. 


, 


enabling you to match 

the load to the road 

Other Products: Sodium Cooled, Poppet, and Free Valves * Tappets * Hydraulic Valve Lifters * Valve saving engine, 
Seat Inserts * Rotor Pumps * Conventional Motor Truck Axles * Permanent Mold Gray Iron time and fuel. 
Castings * Heater-Defroster Units * Spring Washers and Screw Assembly (Springtites) * Snap Rings lain 
Cold Drawn Steel * Stampings * Leaf and Coil Springs * Dynamatic Drives, Brakes, Dynamometers p te 
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LMA THE BIG ECONOMY SIZE! 


THE CLEVELAND-NORTHEAST OHIO AREA offers 


your manufacturing organization a superior com- 


bination of long-term advantages for the produc- 
tion of a wide range of products. Equally important today, it offers 
quick, cheap access to the world’s richest markets. 
WITHIN A FEW MILES of any plant location in this area, you 
have one of the largest, fastest-growing and most diversified 
markets in America—including an industrial market of 2,500 


manufacturers. 


Within an overnight haul, or less, you have 11 of the nation’s 14 
largest cities, 81,000,000 customers, two-thirds of the U. S. wholesale 


market. 


SERVE YOUR MARKETS MORE ECONOMICALLY... put your plant 
in the best location in the nation. Use our free Location Engineer- 
ing Service to investigate the area now. Markets, too, come in 


the big economy size! 


Phone, wire or write Development Department, David A, Aitken, Manager 


Check “/hese pAdvantages! 


Only the Cleveland-Northeast Ohio 
area, the best location in the nation, 
affords business and industry this 
unique combination of superior 
economic advantages: 


@At the Market Center of America, with 
81,000,000 people within 500 miles. 

@ Superlative transportation by 
water and air. 


land, 


@ Electric power ot low rates. 

@ Plenty of manpower with the know -how. 

@ Many producers of parts, materials and 
supplies. 

@ Basic materials right at hand. 


@ Ample financial services. 
@ Numerous business and industrial services. 


@ Favorable tax structure (no state income 
tax). 


@ Diversified industries to supply and be 
supplied. 


@ Unlimited fresh-water supply. 
@ Desirable plants and plant sites. 


@ Excellent living and cultural environment. 


WRITE TODAY FOR NEW CHEMICAL BROCHURE 
Free, new study, “The Combination in 
CHEMICALS That Counts Most,” shows 
this area’s advantages for chemical plants. 
We will mail you a copy upon request. 


THE CLEVELAND ELECTRIC ILLUMINATING COMPANY 


83 PUBLIC SQUARE 


CHERRY 4200 


CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 


Copyright 1949, The Cleveland Electric liluminating Company 
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with men in his confidence. The Conserv- 
ative Presidential candidate was‘ still 
unnamed. (Ospina cannot succeed him- 
self.) The choice of the party apparently 
lay between Laureano Gomez, leader of 
the extreme right, and Sen. Guillermo 
Leon Valencia, moderate Conservative. 

There was little prospect of a lessen- 
ing of interparty bitterness before elec- 
tion day. “Peace is being lost under a 
false legality,” Gomez proclaimed on 
Oct. 7, referring to the change in the 
election date. 


COSTA RICA: 


Toward Peace and Quiet 


Step by step Costa Rica is returning to 
the peaceful, democratic way of life 
which is its normal state. Peace and de- 
mocracy were rudely interrupted in 
March 1948, when a Congress dominated 
by the group in power annulled the elec- 
tion of oppositionist Otilio Ulate as Pres- 
ident. Ulate’s followers, led by coffee 
planter José Figueres, raised a revolution 
which quickly disposed of the govern- 
ment. But the country was still unsettled, 
and a stronger hand was needed than that 
of President-elect Ulate. So Figueres be- 
came Provisional President, with the in- 
tention of turning the office over to Ulate 
as soon as things quieted down. 

The next step toward normalcy was 
the election of a constituent assembly 
which began work on a new constitution. 
Last week a regular congress was elected. 
Only one step remains: the formal instal- 
lation of Ulate as President, scheduled 
for Nov. 8. 

The Count: The Congressional elec- 
tion on Oct. 2 augured success for the 
transter of power. It was held in complete 
peace, and Ulate’s National Union Party 
won an overwhelming victory. The final 
count gave the National Union 33 of the 
45 seats in Congress. The Constitutional 
Party (followers of the Calderén-Picado 
dynasty which was ousted last year) won 
six, the Social Democrats three, and three 
other small parties one each. 

The Communists, once relatively strong 
and closely allied with the old Calderdén- 
Picado government, were outlawed so 
they could make no showing on their 
own. Most of them are believed to have 
voted for the Constitutionalists. But they 
made no attempt to cause confusion and 
disorder. 

A principal problem of the Ulate ad- 
ministration, as ft has been of Figueres, 
will be the simmering conflict with Nica- 
ragua. Recently a new campaign of press 
and radio propaganda against Costa Rica 
began in the neighboring country. On 
Oct. 3 the Costa Rican ambassador in 
Washington, Mario A. Esquivel, asked 
the Organization of American States to 
set up a committee of investigation and 
conciliation. 


Newsweek, October 17, 1949 
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How to lose weight on a train 


O give you faster, more comfortable 

trains to ride on, railroad car designers 
are always on the lookout for ways to whittle 
excess weight off passenger trains. And in 
the steel I-beam, they find one of their best 
opportunities to save weight without losing 
strength. 

Car engineers had just about given up 
hope, however, of taking advantage of the 
I-beam shape for equalizers—the steel bars 
which distribute a car’s weight evenly 
among its wheels. Certain limitations in 
metal-working processes stood in the way. 

Recently a forging company solved half 
of the problem by developing a closed-die 
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YEARS AHEAD—THROUGH EXPERIENCE AND RESEARCH 





OPR. 1949 THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 


forging process used in conjunction with 
huge drop hammer equipment. The next step 
was to find a steel of the required strength 
which could be easily formed by forging. 

Learning of this problem, metallurgists of 
The Timken Roller Bearing Company rec- 
ommended a special chrome-nickel-moly 
steel for the job —a tremendously strong 
steel with unusual forging characteristics. 
Tested under the complicated forging dies, 
it formed readily to shape, with an easily 
controlled grain flow that assured maximum 
strength at every critical point. It responded 
perfectly to heat treatment. 


Using the new I-beam equalizers in place 





TIMKE 


of the old, solid steel bars, railroad men 
make a saving in weight of almost 50% — 
405 pounds against 800 pounds —and get 
a stronger, safer bar besides. 

Approved by a leading railroad, the new 
equalizer is now being adopted for some of 
the latest streamlined passenger trains. 

Here is another problem that can now be 
stamped : “Solved—by Timken Alloy Steel”. 
Why not let us tackle your steel problems, 
too? Write The Timken Roller Bearing 
Company, Steel and Tube Division, Canton 
6, Ohio. Cable address: “'TIMROSCO”, 
Tapered Roller Bearings, Alloy Steels and 
Seamless Tubing, Removable Rock Bits. 
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This modern Frigidaire-equipped kitchen grew out of GM's research into cold and 
heat and the housewife’s needs. Here’s the beautiful Frigidaire Cold-Wall Imperial refriger- 
ator, the efficient electric range, plus convenient double-bow! cabinet sink and de luxe 
all-steel wall and base cabinets—all designed to make kitchen work more pleasant. 


For greater freedom from washday work and worry, 
Frigidaire brings you this complete home laundry. And 
Frigidaire quality in automatic washers, automatic clothes 
dryers, electric ironers and water heaters is yours at prices 
that spell real value. 




















The entertainment world comes home—in a Delco All play and no work—with clean, dependable heat from 


co television receiver or a Delco AM-FM radio console com- a Delco-Heat automatic oil-fired boiler. There are also auto- 
- plete with automatic phonograph, a superb product of matic Delco-Heat units for all types of heating systems and for 
‘ Delco research and engineering in electronics—sold ex- use with all three fuels—oil, gas or coal. 
MN ' clusively through United Motors dealers. 
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Myf Key to better living 


s I, Not every General Motors product needs a key to —it benefits by the same GM fundamentals ap- 
f | make it go. plied in its automotive products. 
But the name GM still stands as a symbol for These are better research for long-range improve- 
) value, not only in motorcars, but things for the ments — better engineering and design to give 
) home—products that keep food fresh, people com- them practical, eye-appealing form—better pro- 
tortable, and daily burdens lighter. duction to build them well and at low cost. 
)) The reason is simple. No matter what the product And so, in many things for better living, GM is 


tel), SA ES a 


| s—refrigerator, electric range, automatic washer, the key to greater value—just as it is in cars. Ask 
television or automatic home-heating equipment your Frigidaire or Delco dealer to show you why. 


- GENERAL Motors 


TED MOTOR: IEVROLET + PONTIAC «+ OLDSMOBILE + BUICK « CADILLAC * BODY BY FISHER * GMC TRUCK & COACH 





HEAR HENRY J. TAYLOR on the air every Monday evening over the ABC Network, coast to coast. 




















twin signs of safety 


\N every new Body by Fisher you 
will find two clear proofs of the 
care we take to provide for your safety. 


One is the small stencil which shows 
that all windows are of Safety Plate 
Glass, which both helps to protect in 
the event of accidents, and helps pre- 
vent them through the clear, undis- 
torted vision it provides. 


Another sign of safety is the type of 
door lock found in all current Bodies 
by lisher. These can be so set that 


pressing down a small button makes 


Body by |‘isher 


inside door handles inoperative, so 
that the rear doors cannot be opened 
by mischance. 


These, of course, illustrate safety that 
runs much deeper. Into the stout, solid 
understructure. Into husky Turret Tops 
of one - piece steel. Into doors that 
chuck home with a solid thud that tells 
you by its very tone here is a body of 


sound construction. 
Why not make your next car a General 


Motors car—the only cars with Body 
by Fisher —and get all of this? 


BIG PROTECTION FOR YOUR SMALL FRY 


Free-wheeling door control — yours exclusively in Body by 


Fisher— puts the rear-door handles «out of gear”’ whenever 


you push down the door-lock button. This lets the handles 


swing harmlessly without opening the door—until you reac h 
over and raise the button again! Your General Motors car 
dealer can give you this extra safety benefit on current models 


of Fisher Body by a minor adjustment of the lock. 


—BETTER THAN EVER! 


On General Motors cars only: CHEVROLET - PONTIAC - OLDSMOBILE - BUICK - CADILLAC 
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Black and Tans: Boarding the Queen 
Elizabeth in New York to return to Eng- 
land, British Foreign Secretary ERNEST 
Bevin was booed by more than 400 pick- 
ets of the Irish Minute Men of 1949, pro- 
testing British policy in Ireland. “I assume 
they are enjoying themselves,” Bevin re- 
marked, “so why interfere? I have a sort 
of fascination about pickets. I used to 
organize them myself. They’rg, all good 
lads, I expect.” 


Not Se: The blond and beautiful British 
expatriate Lady Iris MoOunTBATTEN, 
cousin of King George VI, who is now 
living in New York, took exception to a 
story in The London Daily Express that 
she was broke and sponging on American 
friends. “To ignore the remarks,” stormed 
Lady Iris, “would portray the perfect lady 
as the perfect jerk . . . 1 get a little more 
than 1,000 pounds sterling a year on 
which to live .. . but I have neither bor- 
rowed nor grumbled.” 


Family Affair: For twelve years STAN- 
LEY DasHew, 33, and his wife, MARTHA, 
31, dreamed of buying a boat and sailing 
off on a carefree cruise. Finally Dashew 
resigned his job, sold his home in Grand 
Rapids, Mich., and bought a 91-foot 
schooner, the Constellation. Last week 
the Dashews, their son STEPHEN, 7, baby 
LesLey, 6 months, a seagoing baby-sitter, 
Jane Drake, and three passenger-crew- 
men arrived in New York on a 15,000- 
mile wanderjahr to South America and 
the West Coast. “This is the only country 
in the world,” Dashew said gratefully, 
“where a fellow like myself has the op- 
portunity to make enough money to ful- 
fill a lifelong ambition.” 





IN PASSING 
Pin Money: Ezio Pinza, both a grand- 
father and a matinee idol (“South Pa- 
cific’) at 57, last week ended specula- 
tion that he would accept a professional 
engagement before going to Hollywood 
when his current role ends in June 1950. 
He turned down a two-week offer for 
$60,000 _from the Roxy Theater in New 
York. 


Menagerie: Neighbors of ballad singer 
Burv Ives complained to the New York 
Board of Health that an Anglo-Nubian 
goat, Gypsy, had joined the Ives house- 
hold, which now includes the singer, his 
wife and child, a secretary, a cook, two 
Great Danes, Major and China, a 13- 
ounce Chihuahua, and a parrot. Ives’s 
defense of Gypsy: She’s housebroken, 
well behaved, and starved for affection. 


Camden Killer: Howarp B. Unrun, 
the Camden, N. J., veteran who went 
berserk on a city street, shooting and 
killing thirteen bystanders during a 
twenty-minute frenzy Sept. 6 (NeEws- 
WEEK, Sept. 19), was found insane by 
four psychiatrists. He will be committed 
to the Trenton State Hospital. 


Professional Jealousy: Enraged be- 
cause a rival entertainer CLarice Mur- 
PHY, was getting top billing in a New 
Orleans hot spot, Jewett Sytvas, “The 
Oyster Girl,” who rises out of a huge arti- 
ficial oyster shell, tried to break up her 
act. Just as Miss Murphy gracefully sank 
to the bottom of a transparent glass tank 
and began her underwater strip tease, 
Miss Sylvas attacked the tank with a fire 
ax. Four hundred gallons of water poured 
out on the cash customers. 
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Acme 


Mr. and Mrs. Dashew and family: A seagoing baby sitter came, too 


Newsweek, October 17, 1949 
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Mrs. Coolidge and Hoover: Two onlys 


Old Guard: At the Yankee Stadium, 
the only living ex-President, Hersert 
Hoover, and the only living Republican 
former First Lady, Mrs. Cavin Coo.- 
wcE, shook hands after the Dodgers won 
the only game they took from the Yan- 
kees in the 1949 World Series. 


Faded Rose: In San Francisco, Mrs. 
Iva D’Aguixno (Tokyo Rose), who was 
found guilty of making treasonable broad- 
casts over Radio Tokyo during the war 
(NEWSWEEK, Oct. 10), was sentenced to 
ten years in prison and fined $10,000. 
Stunned, the prisoner said: “I couldn't be- 
lieve they would send me to jail. I did 
everything I could for the Americans.” 


Mink Clink: Pvt. Nrron D. Fisn, 
AWOL from the Army in Tokyo, was 
vetting along fine until his girl friend, a 
Miss Wong, persuaded him to take a 
raffle ticket on a mink coat. Then Fish 
won the raflle (Newsweek, Oct. 10). He 
had thrown away the ticket but discov- 
ered he could collect his prize by proving 
his identity, Military police promptly 
collared him and put him in the guard- 
house. Miss Wong went off with an Army 
captain and picked up the coat. 


Correction: Reminiscing, in a speech 
to Columbia University freshmen, Gen. 
Dwicutr D. EiseNuowenr said his ambi- 
tion as a boy was to be a great baseball 
shortstop, like Hans Wagner. “There's 
never been another Wagner,” Eisenhower 
continued, but he was interrupted by 
cries of “Phil Rizzuto!” 


Yankee Caution: Offered a $23,000,- 
000 wartime air base for $1, the city 
fathers of Presque Isle, Maine, asked 
the Air Force to submit a deed for their 
study before they would accept. 
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Watch Those Vitamins 


One overenthusiastic mother decided 
that if a small amount of vitamins was 
good for her baby’s bones, a_ larger 
amount would be better. Another said 
that her child was so fond of the vitamin 
concentrate that she had to give him one 
teaspoonful daily to keep him happy. A 
zealous grandmother increased the vita- 
min dosage for her grandchild to make 
sure she was doing a better job of child 
raising than her daughter-in-law. 

These were three of the cases of severe 
vitamin poisoning discussed last week by 
Dr. John Caffey of Babies Hospital, New 
York, at the annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Roentgen Ray Society in Cincinnati. 
The symptoms were painful swelling, 
chiefly of the feet and arms, limited mo- 
tion, and excessive irritability. When the 
concentrates were discontinued, the symp- 
toms vanished rapidly. 

In none of the seven cases of vitamin 
poisoning which he reported was the 
overdosage due to incorrect advice from 
the physician or erroneous labeling on 
the medicine bottle. But the New York 
baby specialist urged pediatricians and 
drug manufacturers to warn mothers of 
the danger of excessive vitamin feeding. 


De Kruif’s ‘Mavericks’ 


To write about life among the doc- 
tors, it is better not to be an M.D. Unless 
a physician is ready to take down his 
shingle, it would be next to impossible 
for him to describe his life in full without 
running afoul of medical ethics. 

But if you are only a Ph.D. in bac- 
teriology and an intrepid author like Paul 
de Kruif, 


eae ae 
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The Able Disabled: At a National Employ-the- 
Physically-Handicapped Week exhibit in New York 
a leg amputee operates a duplicating machine, a 


MEDICINE 


you can write without fear or 
favor about the bright and dark sides of 





the M.D.’s existence. In his 36 years of 
intimate association with “the men who 
have the power over live-or-die,” de Kruif 
has turned out eleven popular medical 
books, including his best seller “The Mi- 
crobe Hunters” in 1926. 

Now 59, the plump, explosive writer 
has dispatched from his Lake Michigan 
home, Wake Robin, a new volume, “Life 
Among the Doctors,”* published this 
week. Put down at a breathless pace in 
staccato prose, it relates the struggles 
and victories of a score of medical pio- 
neers who have “battled ignorance and 
prejudice to save human lives.” Since 
most of the men are de Kruif’s close 
friends, their stories become his story. 
Actually the book is an autobiography of 
a man who heaves from his broad chest 
some of his long-time fury against con- 
servative medicine and its red tape. 

M.D.’s Against the Gods: De Kruif’s 
heroes are described as “medical maver- 
icks,” irked by the slowness of medical 
progress while people go on suffering and 
dying. They are constantly “held back 
from taking a bold lead in putting to 
rapid use all the healing methods they 
feel they have at hand.” 

Heading the list is the late Clifford 
Caudy Young, builder and master-mind 
of the Michigan Public Health Labora- 
tory at Lansing, where a death-fighting 
army of doctors spots microbes and makes 
serums and plasma—all free—for the 
state’s 5,000,000 or more people. In a 
stormy career, reaching from 1919 when 
he became state bacteriologist to his 
death from long-standing cancer in 1944, 
“Cy” Young wiped out goiter in Michigan 
by fortifying table salt with sodium 
iodide, dispensed antitoxin to buck diph- 
theria, and | esti iblished the statewide free 


*Lire 


AMONG THE Docronrs. By Paul de Kruif. 
75. 


470 pages. Harcourt, Brace. $4.7 





plasma service in 1943. “During 25 years, 
he saved more lives than all other Michi- 
gan doctors put together,” de Kruif com- 
ments, 

Next there is Dr. Tom Douglas Spies, 
named by de Kruif “the famine-fighter,” 
whose spectacular Nutrition Clinic at 
Hillman Hospital, Birmingham, Ala., has 
achieved international fame after years 
of economic and professional struggle. 

The Texas-born nutrition expert ad- 
vanced the revolutionary theory that 
pellagra, beriberi, scurvy, rickets, and 
other “starvation” diseases were caused 
by a lack of certain chemicals essential 
to life. Furthermore, he proved it. Un- 
covering a vast hidden hunger, he cured 
people doomed with these diseases by 
giving them huge doses of thiamin, ribo- 
flavin, nicotinic acid, and pyridoxin. 

“You didn’t have to be a prophet to 
foretell. trouble for Tom Spies,” de Kruif 
writes. The simplicity of the Spies mal- 
nutrition cure baffled many doctors. Some 
fell back on the negative attitude of “I 
didn’t do it so it can’t be so.” 

In spite of powerful medical opposi- 
tion, Spies won out. Now head of North- 
western University’s recently established 
Department of Human Nutrition and 
Metabolism, Spies and his associates are 
making chemical attacks with folic acid 
and the new vitamin B» against perni- 
cious anemia and like diseases. 

Men Who Hate Death: Another 
maverick was Herman N. Bundesen, Chi- 
cago’s city health commissioner and 
“rough-and-tumble” battler against vene- 
real disease. Against the advice of VD 
experts, Bundesen conducted a success- 
ful one-day artificial-fever-chemical treat- 
ment of syphilis and cured close to 2,000 
cases. As part of his “ten-ringed” public- 
health service, the venerable doctor also 
cleaned the Chicago milk supply, cut 





Newsweek Photos—Ed Wergeles 


blind man threads film spools, a spastic-palsy vic- 
tim winds copper wire on coils, and a paralytic 
with right leg braced excels at lens grinding. 


Newsweek, October 17, 1949 
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“Hipeline Men Call it 


THE TOUGHEST INCH 


The Big Inch and Little Big Inch are much 
longer. Other pipelines have more “inches” of 
diameter. But none has been tougher to build 
than the Columbia Gas System’s ‘Toughest 
Inch”. Rugged men and massive machinery are 
fighting the mountains and rocks and rivers of 
West Virginia to lay this giant steel tube from 
near Charleston, W. Va., to Rockville, Maryland. 


The results will be well worth the battle. 





When completed next year, this line will help 
meet the increasing demands for natural gas 
in the nation’s capital. In Baltimore, more than 
a quarter million families will gain for the first 
time the advantages of the cleanest, most con- 
venient, most economical of all standard fuels. 


This is a rugged project. But it is typical of 
American engineering, continually working to 
advance the country’s living standards. The 
Toughest Inch is a typical Columbia Gas System 
effort, too—characteristic of the natural gas in- 
dustry’s desire to serve more people with more 
of nature’s best and most wanted fuel. 


This year, The Columbia Gas System, Inc., 
Columbia Engineering Corporation and 18 operat- 
ing subsidiaries will distribute more than 250 billion 
cubic feet of gas to customers in seven states and 
the District of Columbia. 


. 
The Columbia Gas System, Inc. | 
120 East 41st Street, New York 17, N. Y. * 
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—the only streamliner 
direct to Tucson, 
Phoenix, Palm Springs 


Smooth-riding, luxurious— Southern 
Pacific- Rock Island’s fast Golden 
State from Chicago via El Paso 
and Douglas, is the only stream- 
liner direct to Southern Arizona’s 
resort country and Palm Springs. 
Pullman and reclining chair car. 
Moderate extra fare. 

Try this famous train on your 
next trip to Arizona or California. 

Through Pullmans from New 
York and St. Louis. 


P.S. Don’t forget that our Sunset 
Limited (New Orleans-Los Ange- 
les) also goes direct to Southern 
Arizona and Palm Springs. 

Send for Arizona photo folder. 





The friendly 
Southern Pacific 








L. C. loas, Dept. NW-101 I 
310 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, III. 1 
Please send me, free, “Your Vacation in 1 
Arizona and the Southwest”, and your i 

Guide to Resorts and Guest Ragches. 
S 
S | 

NAME___ ~Q> 
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down infant mortality, and 


virtually wiped out deaths 
from diphtheria. 
Other de Kruif heroes 


found the going tough. Al- 
vin F, Coburn of New York 
worked twenty years before 
he proved that rheumatic- 
fever attacks were preceded 
by a hemolytic streptococcus 
sore throat. Leo Loewe de- 
fied government opposition 
and used scarce penicillin to 
cure the deadly subacute bac- 
terial endocarditis. Herman 
Kabat, a young neurologist, 
treated the crippling effects 
of polio, multiple sclerosis, 
and arthritis with a drug 
called prostigmin, with lit- 
tle encouragement from medi- 
cal leaders. 

Despite the hard knocks, 
all the doctors in de Kruif’s 
chronicle have made smash- 
ing successes. Yet the author 
of this book still seeks “a 
medical prophet to lead us out of the 
present infamy.” He may appear as a 
Prometheus, a Noah, a St. Francis of As- 
sisi, or an Abraham Lincoln. “As of now, 
we do not spy him,” de Kruif concludes. 
“But he will appear, if he does, as a 
maverick.” 

By unexpected coincidence, de Kruif 
himself performed a right-about-face on 
the eve of the book’s appearance. In a 
United Press interview, he announced 
the end of his 25-year feud with the 
American Medical Association and of- 
fered to join the AMA’s fight against so- 
cialized medicine. 


EPR 

In July 1948, Drs. James L. Whitten- 
berger and Stanley J. Sarnoff of the Har- 
vard School of Public Health predicted 
that an electronic gadget might one day 
take the place of the iron lung. 

Addressing the International Poliomye- 
litis Conference, then in session in New 
York City, these doctors demonstrated a 
new electronic stimulator, first tested on 
deeply anesthetized rabbits and then in a 
limited way on human beings (News- 
WEEK, July 26, 1948). 

A small cut was made in the patient's 
neck, and a silver electrode was attached 
to the exposed phrenic nerve which serves 
both the lung and the diaphragm. When 
the current was turned on, the patient 
lost control of his breathing, and the 
machine continued the work at whatever 
speed the doctor ordered. 

The idea for the device originated with 
Dr. Sarnoff. While assisting at an opera- 
tion two vears before, he noticed that the 
patient’s diaphragm “jumped” when the 
phrenic nerve in the neck was touched. 
Could artificial stimulation of this nerve 





Boston Record 


Demonstrating the new breathing machine 


exercise the diaphragm and cause a para- 
lyzed person to breathe normally? 

Dr. Sarnoff discussed this with Dr. 
Whittenberger, who agreed to collaborate 
in inventing a new respirator. The work 
was supported by the National Founda- 
tion for Infantile Paralysis at the Harvard 
School of Public Health, where the iron 
lung was developed twenty years ago. 

Bulbar Breath: Last week Drs. Sar- 
noff and Whittenberger announced that 
their electro-phrenic respirator, called 
EPR for short, had been successfully 
used in nine serious cases of bulbar polio- 
myelitis—the deadly type of the disease 
in which the respiratory tract is paralyzed. 

The new device, enclosed in a 10-inch 
black box, runs on ordinary house cur- 
rent (see cut). Unlike the heavier, more 
awkward iron lung, the portable box can 
be used while the patient is tilted in his 
bed. In this way he is not only kept 
breathing until his disturbed nerve cen- 
ters are reestablished; he can empty his 
throat of choking secretions. 

In the original machine the patient's 
neck was cut so that the electrode could 
be attached to the phrenic nerve. In the 
new model the doctors use a_ hollow 
needle, about the size and length of a 
darning needle, through which they pass 
a copper wire to the nerve. An electric 
timer controls the nerve stimulation and 
causes the diaphragm to contract and 
draw air into the lungs. The current then 
is decreased automatically, relaxing the 
diaphragm and forcing out the air. 

Six EPR machines are now in use, and 
mass production will get under way soon, 
the Harvard doctors said. Distribution is 
planned for early 1950. The cost will be 
about 10 to 15 per cent that of the iron 
lung, which usually sells for between 
$1,500 and $1,800. 


Newsweek, October 17, 1949 
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BITUMINOUS COAL...LIGHTS THE WAY... 


CEMENT COMES FROM COAL-BURNING FURNACES — 


—with a new twist! 
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Cement, the “‘plastic’’ wonder of construction engineers, 
is a good part coal! For it is coal heat swirling down these 
block-long rotary “furnaces”—that fuses the ingredients of 
cement into “clinker,” and winds up as a vital part of the 
concrete highway you drive on, the sidewalks you use, and 
the foundation of the home you live in. 

By pulverizing coal, mixing it with huge amounts of air, 
and blowing it into specially designed furnaces, modern com- 
bustion engineers are getting amazing new efficiency from 
coal. In the cement industry, for example, it is now possible 
to produce a barrel of cement from as little as 65 pounds of 
coal. In the most modern public utility plants today, it takes 
less than a pound of coal to create a kilowatt of electricity. 

For such needs, modern coal mines produce “prescription 
coals”—coal constant in specified chemical values, in size, in 
moisture content. The bituminous coal industry can deliver 
such special coals, thanks to constant investment in new 
mines, new mining methods, and above all, modern coal 
preparation plants. And that progressive program continues 
to be carried out at a rate that calls for an expenditure of 
more than a billion dollars in the space of five years. 








Photograph by William Vandivert 


Coal Mine Production Efficiency matches 
the progressive developments in the indus- 
tries which coal serves. Modern mines are so 
mechanized that today’s miner—making 
higher hourly earnings than are paid by any 
other major industry—can out-produce miners 
of all other nations, thanks to the machines 
which research has develeped and progressive 
mine management has installed. This same 
mechanization benefits coal’s customers, too, 
for it enables modern mines to produce, in 
volume, coal suitable for highly specialized 
uses. In their giant, automatic preparation 
plants, coal is now washed free of loose impu- 
rities, graded for size, and even combined 
with coals from other seams to produce exactly 
what industry needs for most efficient, lowest 
cost power, 


BITUMINOUS w COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 


WASHINGTON. D. C, 


FUELS THE FIRES...POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 
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uaker State Motor Oil is made from 
100% pure Pennsylvania grade crudeoil. It is 
refined with the most modern processing 
equipment and technical skill unexcelled in 
the industry. It is the finest motor oil, we 
believe, produced anywhere in the world. 
40¢ per U.S. Quart including Federal Lubricating Oil Tax 


QUAKER STATE OIL REFINING CORP., OIL CITY, PA. 


Member Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil Association 
58 











Godfrey’s Girls 


The girls, composing one of very few 
genuine female barbershop quartets, 
called themselves The Chordettes. For 
three years at home in Sheboygan, Wis., 
Virginia Osborn (tenor), Dorothy Hum- 
mitzsch (lead), Carol Hagedorn (bari- 
tone), and Janet Ertel (bass) had sung 
together, mostly “for something to do on 
Sunday afternoons.” Inevitably a few 
professional engagements led to a spot 
on Arthur Godfrey’s talent Scouts (CBS 


RADIO-TELEVISION 





Trammell last week was elected chair- 
man of the NBC board. It was a post va- 
cated for Trammell by David Sarnoff, 
also chairman of the board of the Radio 
Corp. of America, NBC’s parent com- 
pany. Trammell’s successor was Joseph 
H. McConnell, who as executive vice 
president of RCA had had a big say-so 
in the NBC policy matters. 

Trammell explained the sudden change 
briefly. It was occasioned, he said, by 
“the rapid development of television and 
the changes in radio broadcasting tech- 
nique.” Now he felt he could “better 


ak. 





The Chordettes wrung a responsive chord from Arthur Godfrey 


and CBS-TV, Monday, 8:30-9 p.m. 
EST) on Sept. 26, where a close-harmony 
version of “Ballin’ the Jack” won The 
Chordettes top honors and a crack at 
three appearances on Godfrey’s morning 
show (CBS, Monday-Friday, 10:15- 
11:30 a.m. EST). 

Ordinarily The Chordettes would have 
sung out their three days, then vanished 
back into the hinterland of show busi- 
ness, leaving the time to other Talent 
Scout winners and the regular singing of 
Janette Davis, Bill Lawrence, and The 
Mariners (all-male) quartet. But the 
girls’ unaccompanied chords hit a soft 
Godfrey spot. Unable to reach agree- 
ment with his five sponsors* fast enough, 
Godfrey went to Miss Davis and The 
Mariners. Would they, for the time be- 
ing, give up a song a week and the 
accompanying salary? They would—and 
did cheerfully. With their money and a 
kick-in from Godfrey’s own pocket, The 
Chordettes last week got a full-time job 
on the morning program. 


Good Housekeeper 


In a business where everybody prides 
himself—or claims to—on knowing the 
business of everybody else, the news 
caught the radio trade flat-footed. After 
nine years as president of NBC, Niles 





*Spray-A-Wave, Wildroot Hair Tonics, Gold Seal 
Products, National Biscuit Co., and Chesterfield 
cigarettes. 


serve [NBC] by being relieved of admin- 
istrative duties” and concentrating more 
time on “client, talent, and station rela- 
tions,” fields in which even Trammell’s 
competitors score him tops. 

McConnell, a bespectacled 43-year-old, 
is not particularly well known to radio, 
but last week those who had worked with 
him affectionately described him as a 
“tough monkey” and “a very good house- 
keeper.” In moving him into the presi- 
dency, Sarnoff and RCA were putting a 
good money man in to watch NBC—at 
a time when business generally is bad, 
some of NBC’s former top shows repose 
at the rival CBS, and television continues 
to cut into the remaining radio profits. 


Screen-Size Series 


When he works, Patrick O’Neill is a 
Brooklyn tile setter. But last week there 
were more important matters at hand 
than work, and so Patrick won himself a 
line in the history books. He became the 
first fan to wait in line to see a home 
team play in the World Series—see it by 
television in a movie house, that is. 

It was 6:45 on the morning of the 
opening game when O'Neill sat down 
on a wooden box to wait in front of the 
Fabian Fox Theater on Flatbush Avenue, 
a vast, rococo palace where James Cag- 
ney starred in the better half of a double 
bill. For $1.20, or 55 cents more than 
regular price, O’Neill got to see the two 
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movies and then the game on a 15- by 20- 
foot television screen. 

As it turned out, it was money well 
spent. The Series via the Fabian Fox was 
considerably better than on a bar-sized 
TV screen or a totally blind radio. But 
commendable as it was, O’Neill’s vigil 
was unnecessary, for there were still sev- 
eral of the Fox’s 4,100 seats vacant when 
the game started at 1 p.m. 

The Fabian Fox showing was one- 
fourth .of an experiment in theater- 
televising of the Series. In Boston, Chi- 
cago, and Scranton, Pa., one movie house 
apiece had installed the heavy, expensive 
(cost: about $25,000) equipment that en- 
larges the standard television signal into 
far more than life-size. Since the show 
was otherwise the same as that every 
other televiewer saw, the blown-up pic- 
ture was the only advantage for the thea- 
ters—and, of course, the fans. 

To get it, the owners had paid up to 
$10,000 each to the baseball commis- 
sioner’s office for showing rights. In re- 
turn they found that theater-televising of 
big sports events was quite possibly on 
the road to becoming a standard part of 
the American way of life. All the theaters 
pulled good, though not overflow crowds 
who, a NEWSWEEK spot checkup showed, 
behaved just like those in Yankee Sta- 
dium and Ebbets Field. They cheered at 
the same time and booed at the same time 
—with only a slight edge in volume going 
to the ball-park bunch. 


Preview 


For the week of Oct. 13-19. Times are 
EST and subject to change: 


Radio 


Adventures of Ozzie and Harriet (ABC, 
Friday, 9-9:30 p.m.). An engaging do- 
mestic comedy starts a new season. 

New York Philharmonic (CBS, Sunday, 
3-4:30 p.m.). Leopold Stokowski con- 
ducts Aaron Copland’s “The Red Pony” 
and other .Aumbers. 

Theater Guild on the Air (NBC, Sun- 
day, 8:30-9:30 p.m.). Dorothy McGuire 
plays the Helen Hayes role in an adapta- 
tion of “Coquette.” 

Pandit Nehru (Mutual, Monday, 10:30- 
11 p.m.). The India Prime Minister 
makes a major speech in accepting an 


LL.D. from Columbia. 
Television 


Football (NBC, Saturday, 1:30 p.m.). 
The Penn-Columbia struggle from Phila- 
delphia. 

Philco Television Playhouse (NBC, 
Sunday, 9-10 p.m.). A dramatization of 
F, Scott Fitzgerald’s novel “The Last Ty- 
coon.” 

Author Meets the Critics (ABC, Mon- 
day, 7:30-8 p.m.). A debate on the merit 


of Millard Lampell’s new novel, “The 
Hero.” 


October 17, 1949 
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im KROPP 


The toughness of Kropp forgings helps make possible 

the terrific thrust of the J-47 Turbojet engine — power 

plant of America’s great new jet fighters and bombers—including the 
B-47 “Stratojet,” The World’s Fastest Bomber. 

In all modern machines that fly, float or run... vital parts subject to 

stress are forgings. Thousands of these forgings carry the Kropp trade 

* mark... because America’s leading machine designers know and value 

Kropp’s dependable quality. Our facilities are at your service, too. We invite 

your quotation on drop, hammer or upset “forgings to your specifications.” 
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KROPP FORGE COMPANY 


5301 W. Roosevelt Rd., Chicago 50, Ill. 











Are you receiving "FORGINGS”. . . . the KROPP publication 
for industry? If you want to keep current on forging facts, send 
us your name and cddress and ask for “FORGINGS”. 
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Hall of Fame 


Ivy-twined private colleges take great 
pride in naming their buildings after fa- 
mous men or wealthy donors. Harvard 
has its Adams House, named after the 
second President of the United States. 
Bryn Mawr, Mount Holyoke, and Vassar 
each calls one of its halls Rockefeller. 
Princeton’s newest pride is the Harvey 
S. Firestone Memorial Library (News- 
WEEK, May 9). One of Wellesley’s science 
buildings is Sage Hall, whose principal 
donor was Mrs. Russell Sage, wife of the 
financier and philanthropist. 

Last week Dr. Walter Hendricks, 
president and founder of a small, two- 
year-old Vermont institution called Marl- 
boro College, announced the name of his 
new science building, now under con- 
struction. It will be known as Dalrymple 
Hall, after the students’ favorite philoso- 
pher, Luke Dalrymple—Marlboro’s chief 
carpenter and handy man. 


Rensselaer’s 125 Years 


One of the oldest American education- 
al jokes concerns the man who says he 
goes to Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 
but doesn’t know how to spell it. As re- 
cently as this year, the institute’s 125th, 
a graduate wrote in asking for a recom- 
mendation for a teaching job and spelled 
it Rennselaer, But for the 25,000-odd 
past and present students at the Troy, 
N. Y., institution it’s just plain R.P.1.— 
the oldest privately endowed technologi- 
cal school in the English-speaking world. 

As Rensselaer prepared to celebrate 
its anniversary this week, it could point 
to graduates in all 48 states and 52 for- 
eign countries from Brazil to China. As- 
sets of less than $5,000 have now grown 
to $21,500,000. When Stephen Van Rens- 
selaer first gave Amos Eaton funds for 
“the application of science to the com- 
mon purposes of life,” there were but 30 


EDUCATION 





“young gentlemen” under one faculty 
member, Today, the 4,573 boys and 
(since 1942) girls study under 411 
teachers. 

R.P.1.’s greatest boast is that in 1835 
it gave the first degree in civil engineer- 
ing ever conferred by any _ institution. 
Eaton also introduced new techniques of 
individual laboratory work that started 
R.P.1. off on a long career of combining 
learning and doing, knowledge and tech- 
nical know-how, which has contributed 
vitally to the industrial life of the nation. 

Big Wheels: For the story of R.P.I. 
is best told through its graduates. Wash- 
ington A. Roebling (’57) built the Brook- 
lyn Bridge, designed by his father John, 
with the spun-wire cable suspension 


method still used today. At Chicago’s 
1893 World’s Columbian Exposition the 
newest mechanical wonder was the 250- 





Among great R.P.I. monuments: The Ferris wheel, the Hortonsphere, and the Brooklyn Bridge 





foot Ferris wheel—conceived by George 
Ferris (’81)—whose 36 cabs whirled 
1,440 passengers once around in the in- 
credibly fast time of twenty minutes. 

George T. Horton (93) built Horton 
spheres—the ball-like gas and liquid con- 
tainers with spiral stairs which today 
look Buck Rogerish in their futuramic 
concept. For the Sanforized shirt and 
blue jeans, comfortable males can thank 
Sanford L. Cluett (’98). Maj. Gen. 
Thomas F. Farrell (12) was in charge 
of building the Ledo Road between In- 
dia and China during the last war. And 
Capt. John N. Laycock (717) developed 
the 5- by 5- by 7-foot pontoon which 
bolstered dock installations throughout 
the Pacific. 

R.P.I. graduates have had their fingers 
in more than enough technological pies 
to justify van Rensselaer’s original stipu- 
lation. Cloverleaf intersections, magnesi- 
um welding as used in the B-36 heavy 
bomber, the obelisk dam (which is built 
on end and then dynamited down into 
position), the floating dry dock—all are 
projects conceived in whole or in part 
by R.P.I. alumni. High on the list stands 
Allen B. DuMont (’24), whose major 
contribution to television is the improved 
cathode-ray (picture) tube. 

There has always been a close tie be- 
tween the institute and industry. R.P.I1.’s 
president, the 58-year-old Livingston W. 
Houston, is also president and chairman 
of the board of the Ludlow Valve Man- 
ufacturing Co, For the students, how- 
ever, it’s not a case of all work and no 
fun. There are the usual glee club, a 
radio station (WHAZ) which is enter- 
taining as well as instructive, and sports. 

But for most of the students, the pri- 
mary interest is work. And the current 
large enrollment in electrical and mechan- 
ical engineering leads President Houston 
to hope that present pupils will, as 
surely as their forebears, leave great in- 
dustrial monuments to themselves and 
their college. 


Newsweek, October 17, 1949 
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A Prosperous Section of Diversified 


Agriculture and Greatly Diversified 
Industry ... 


Here The Land and The Machine meet to create pros- 
perity ... good communities ... good living. Rich 
bottom land soils yield lush crops . . . and natural and 
man-made resources combine to provide unusual advan- 
tages for industrial development. Industries now opera- 
ting successfully in the Scioto River Valley Section in- 
clude chemicals, ceramics, canned goods, flour, feed, 
meats, machinery, machine tools, electrical and min- 
ing equipment, iron and steel, textiles, shoes, clothing, 
hardware, paper, prefabricated housing — and many 
more. Fast, dependable transportation of the Norfolk 
and Western Railway carry these products to the great 
consuming markets of the nation. 





Somewhere in the Scioto River Valley Section there’s 
a factory site for your particular plant. We'd like to help 
you locate it. For specific, reliable information, write 
today to the Industrial and Agricultural Department, 
Drawer N-213, Norfolk and Western Railway, Roanoke,Va. 
This department, with almost 50 years of plant location 
experience, will serve you promptly, accurately, con- 
fidentially — and without obligation. 





Norpotk... Westere. 


RAILWAY 
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The Land of Plenty — the six great states served by 
the Norfolk and Western — Virginia, West Virginia, Ohio, 
North Carolina, Maryland and Kentucky. 
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Cafe Owner In Middleport, Pa., 
Buys Frozen Food Cabinet 
— Chooses Frigidaire 


“Thanks to my new Frigidaire Food Freezer, 
I make fewer shopping trips — vet get much 
greater variety into my menus, Savs 
Amelia Petrush, owner of Petrush’s Cafe, 
Middleport, Pa. “It gives me the extra large 
storage space and freezing capacity I need 


for keeping a generous supply of meats and | 
sea-foods. In my opinion, the Frigidaire | 


Freezeg is far superior to other makes— 
both in appearance and dependability.” 
Pottsville Showease Co., Pottsville, Pa. 
handled the sale and installation of the 
equipment. 
To meet your needs, 
~~ - Frigidaire offers the most 
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Food Freezer 


complete line of com- 
mercial refrigeration and 
air conditioning equip- 
ment in the industry. 





Call your Frigidaire 
dealer. Or write Frigid- 
aire Division of General 
Motors, Dayton 1, Ohio. 


FRIGIDAIRE — over 400 commercial 
refrigeration and air conditioning products 
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Practicing Preacher 


In Florida, The Pensacola News-Jour- 
nal, ripping down its old plant to make 
way for a new street, last week opened a 
new $250,000 building. One reason the 
city put in the street: The News-Journal 
campaigned for it. 


The Zadruga Story 


How are farmers faring behind the 
Iron Curtain? The Farm Quarterly (cir- 
culation, 250,000) decided that its read- 
ers would like to know. First, The 
Quarterly, a three-year-old Cincinnati 
magazine which talks like a farmer but 
looks like a luxurious urbanite, tried vain- 
ly to get its editor, Ralph J. McGinnis, 
into Russia. But what with Marshal Tito 
warming up to the West, McGinnis set- 
tled for Yugoslavia, and thereby scored a 
scoop of sorts. 

The only trouble he had on his June 
jaunt was not in Yugoslavia at all but in 
Paris, where the Czech consul at first re- 
fused him a visa to switch planes in 
Prague. “When I changed my occupa- 
tion to soil scientist, he let me go,” Mc- 
Ginnis commented. 

In Belgrade, the American Embassy 
told him that even its own agriculture 
aide had been unable to pass the road- 
blocks which ringed the city. But Mc- 
Ginnis, a onetime journalism professor 
and AP foreign correspondent, was luck- 
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ier. The Yugoslav Agriculture Ministry 
obligingly loaned him a 749 Buick, a 
translator, and an agriculture expert who 
“was really more of a political commis- 
sar.” Tito’s men watched him, but not so 
closely that he didn’t elude his “assist- 
ants” for a week to roam the countryside. 
There he talked (in German) with whom 
he pleased and snapped pictures at will. 
Most of his time, though, he spent at the 
state’s showy 12,000-acre Zadruga, or 
collective farm, at little Lovcenac in the 
lush, Midwest-like Danube Basin. 

Last week, in The Farm Quarterly’s 
autumn issue he summed up his findings. 
He implied that possibly the only foes of 
collective farming were some of the 
former owners of large farms whose land 
had been taken over. “The Yugoslav 
farmer apparently does not feel the con- 
straint which the foreign visitor feels all 
about him . . . If [the farmer] cannot put 
down his hoe and lie down under a tree 
for an afternoon nap, he perhaps feels 
that substitutes for this freedom are 
more than adequate. He has noticed 
himself that when he wishes most for the 
old freedom his belly is full.” “Mac” Me- 
Ginnis was supposed to tell the Yugoslav 
police when he was ready to leave. He 
forgot. 


Girl on The Gazette 


Back in the days when vice had to get 
along under gaslight, the ribald, pink- 
paper National Police Gazette was as 


Acme 


Cartoonists at the White House: A planeful of men who draw 
“funnies” last week began a ten-week, sixteen-city bond-selling tour 


by going to Washington and sketching the President. 


Among 


them: Ham (Joe Palooka) Fisher, far left; Al (Kerry Drake) An- 
driola, on Mr. Truman’s left; and below, Gus (The Gumps) Edson. 
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vital to a saloon or barbershop as foam- 
ing steins and gilded mugs. 

As a dogged reporter of sin and sensa- 
tion, it has probably not been equaled 
since. Long before the newspapers be- 
gan aping it, The Gazette covered crime 
with the thoroughness of a vacuum 
cleaner. No detail of a white-slave case, 
a rape, or a murder was too insignificant. 
A typical headline: FoR SHAME, PAR- 
sON—HOW COULD YOU BE SO NAUGHTY, 
\ND GET CAUGHT TOO! But it also was a 
sporting bible, and the crack woodcut 
artists who plastered its pages with long- 
flanneled close-ups of the day’s strapping 
show girls were pioneers in picture 
journalism. 

Eventually the racy weekly’s circula- 
tion reached 419,000 and made its Irish- 
born publisher, Richard Kyle Fox, a 
millionaire. By the time of John L. Sulli- 
van, boxing’s Boston Strong Boy, Fox 
was able to give diamond-encrusted belts 
to ring champions. 

Hard Times: Fox, who had immi- 
grated to America with $2, died in 1922. 
Rising then were the tawdry tabloids, a 
sort of Frankenstein monster which The 
National Police Gazette had helped to 
create and which would almost destroy 
it The Eighteenth Amendment shut 
saloons, and bobbed-haired women went 
into barbershops. 

Another publisher tried, by streamlin- 
ing it, to get the magazine rolling again. 
Then, in 1935, when Gazette readership 
had dwindled to 20,000, Harold H. Ros- 
well, an .ex-Hearst man, bought The 
Gazette for less than $1,000. He con- 
verted it into a slick-paper monthly, with 
the cover logotype still imprinted across 
Police Gazette pink. His layouts and his 
ads (for card tricks, hair-growing kits, 
“unretouched photographs”) smacked of 
Richard K, Fox. 

In fourteen years he pushed his read- 
ership past Fox’s mark, But by this year 
“Ros” Roswell wanted a bigger Gazette 
and not merely the gaudy old book im- 
mortalized in song by Irving Berlin’s 
“The Girl on the Police Gazette.” 

I saw the girl that I can’t forget 

On the cover of a Police Gazette.* 

New Goal: Next week, as executive 
editor, there will be a new girl on Ros- 
well’s new Police Gazette. She is a tall 
California blonde named Jeane Hoffman 
who, at 29, already has made a mark as 
a lacy lady who writes he-man sports 
stories. A sports writer for twelve years 
~the last seven of them on Hearst’s New 
York Journal-American—she has covered 
all sports, specialized in tennis and base- 
ball, but never, never written from “the 
Woman's angle.” Once Ted Williams, 
thinking it was a Mr. Jeane Hoffman who 
wanted to interview him, greeted her in 
his hotel-room doorway. He stood there, 
shocked, speechless, and nude. Her 
Gazette goals: the same girlie whirl, 


tr = - — 
Copyright 1935, Irving Berlin. 
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Everywhere when good friends meet for relaxation, for coffee 


and 


over 
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cognac . 


QUALITY. Unmatched as an after-dinner 
liqueur . . . its flavor expands and lingers 
delightfully on the palate. 

BOUQUET. Connoisseurs inhale Hennessy 
for its heartwarming aroma...the fragrance 
of the vineyard. 

CLEAN TASTE. Enjoy Hennessy as the 
British do—with soda. Its clean taste imparts 


the essence of the grape itself! . 


BY LAW-—zgenuine Cognac 
is distilled only from grapes 
grown in the Charente 


district of France. No other 
brandy is Cognac! 
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. its the Hennessy Hour. Those who know 
true cognac serve 3-Star Hennessy . . . honored the world 


for its clean taste, full bouquet and lingering warmth. 
= 










84 Proof 


NNESSY 


Distilled and bottled at Cognac, France. JAS HENNESSY & C9, Est. 1765 
Sole U. S. Agents: Schieffelin & Co., New York 3, N. Y. 


. Importers since 1794 
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“Do papers get 
lost in YOUR 
files, too? 





“They don’t in OURS 
anymore... 


and here’s why: 


a ee 


“WE LOST A BIG ORDER! The Revere Com- 


pany was one of our best customers — 
until the day | couldn’t put my hands on 


our copy of that cost estimate I gave them. 
By the time we found it, and I called 
back, they’d placed the order elsewhere. 





“| HAD A REAL CHOICE. After studying 


our routines, the Remington Rand man 
on 8 
filing systems. I chose one 


made recommendations — based 
different 
- fast, 


tailored exactly for our needs - 


simple, with foolproof filing controls. 


to Systems 


Reminglon Rand 


a THE FIRST NAME IN BUSINESS SYSTEMS 
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——— FREE MOVIE SHOWING FOR YOUR STAFF 

“IT MUST BE SOMEWHERE” gi 

Send for free folder describing this new full-color movie = - 

on filing problems. Free showing may be arranged 
through our nearest office. Or write on your letterhead 


Photo Records, Management Controls Di- 
vision, Room 1183, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10. 


“ 2 — we Fs 2 


“TIME TO IMPROVE OUR FILING! At first I 
blamed the file girls. Then my office 
manager showed me that we had no 


system — everyone filed according to his 
own ideas! I decided to visit the filing 
experts — Remington Rand. 


; 





“THEY INSTALLED IT FOR US. We didn’t 
even notice the changeover of systems 
being made! Remington Rand experts 
did the work for us — and even trained 
our personnel. We haven't “lost” a paper 
since our new system was installed.” 


Copyright 1949 by 
Remington Rand Ine, 
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Newsweek—Ed Wergeles 


Hoffman: 1,000,000 for The Gazette? 


much more sports, 1,000,000 circulation. 

Jeane (born Margaret Jeane-Marie) 
Hoffman writes in a somewhat breathless 
style. She was the first woman to cover 
spring training camps (for the Philadel- 
phia’ Evening Bulletin) and to wangle 
her way into the Yankee press box. At 16, 
she already was a Hollywood Citizen- 
News sports writer-cartoonist. It was a 
standard gag for wrestlers to toss their 
opponents over the ropes and into her 
ringside lap. 

After a barrage of letters from her, The 
Bulletin wrote in 1940 that it would give 
her a chance if she just lived nearer. She 
simply loaded her car and sped to Phil- 
adelphia. She flopped as a Bulletin fash- 
ion artist, but then the paper turned her 
loose on the sports page. Still one of the 
few big-time girl reporters on straight 
sports, she nonetheless has never been 
admitted to the strictly antifeminist Base- 
ball Writers Association. 

Jeane doesn’t drink or cuss. Her worst 
flaw is driving. Riding with her one 
time, Dizzy Dean thrust his pitching 
arm out the window. “No matter what 
happens,” he muttered, “I'm goin’ to 
save this.” As prettily unathletic as a 
powder puff, she has a wide acquaint- 
ance with sportsmen. She didn’t marry 
one, though. Her husband, Allan Mc- 
Intosh, is a General Electric credit man. 

One way Roswell and his new execu- 
tive editor hope to step up The National 
Police Gazette is by increasing the num- 
ber of its pages from 24 to 32. “We've 
got sports. We've got girls,” Jeane Hoff- 
man beamed. “We've got crirme and 
Hollywood and all that we need to in- 
terest men. A]l we need is smartened-up 
make-up and headlines.” 


Newsweek, October 17, 1949 
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Yes—90% of forest fires are caused by people . . . which means they can be preventei. 


Follow these common-sense rules when you are walking or driving through the woods, 


Hold your match till it’s cold—then pinch it. Don't throw lighted cigarettes or cigars on: 


the ground—crush them out first. Drown your campfire, then stir and drown again, 


This advertisement is published as a public service and to save lives and pioperty. 
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“ETNA INSURANCE GROUP 


AETNA INSURANCE COMPANY + THE WORLD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE CO. 
PIEDMONT FIRE INSURANCE CO. ° STANDARD INSURANCE CO. OF N. Y. 
THE CENTURY INDEMNITY COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 














FOUNDED IN 1819, the Aetna 


Insurance Company takes its name 
from the famous volcano, which 
“though surrounded by flame and 
smoke is itself never consumed.’ From 
that day to this—through wars, con- 
flagrations and depressions—no 
policyholder has ever suffered loss 
because of failure of an Aetna Com- 
pany to meet its obligations. 


























On June 24, 1949, the citi- 
zens of Cleveland, Mississippi, voted 
780 to 7 to issue $540,000 in indus- 
trial bonds to purchase a site and 
construct a building for Baxter 
Laboratories, Inc. 


This election was made possible 
by Mississippi’s BAWI Plan. It isa 
typical example of the attitude of 
Mississippi’s communities—both 
large and small—towards new in- 
dustrial enterprises. 


The $540,000 represents a consid- 
erable savings in initial capital out- 
lay for Baxter Laboratories, but 
even more important to the success 
of this company’s new venture is 
the overwhelming vote of confidence 
which they received from the people 
of Cleveland. 


Masissinp town 


gives new Indusiry 


~—6T8BO0 toT 


. Vote of Confidence 








Cleveland is only one of sixty- 
three Mississippi municipalities 
which have successfully voted in- 
dustrial bonds under the BAWI 
Plan. These and others are ready to 
prove again Mississippi’s attitude 
toward industry by action at the 
polls. 


Other Advantages 


Industries seeking new plant loca- 
tions will find that Mississippi 
offers all the important factors nec- 
essary for a successful industrial 
operation. Besides the exclusive 
provisions of the BAWI Plan, these 
include: A wealth of annually re- 
placeable agricultural raw prod- 
ucts...an economic growth much 
greater than the national average 
...a reservoir of intelligent, native- 
born labor... access to the world’s 
largest reserves of natural gas... 
and plentiful electric power. 


For Specific Information As To How Mississippi's BAW! Plan Can Provide A Building For Your 


Industry .. 


MIS 


. Call or Write. 


SS1PPI 


AGRICULTURAL AND Ce) INDUSTRIAL BOARD 


New Capitol Building 


Jackson, Mississippi . 








TRANSITION — | 


Bern: To Benson Forp, 30, a director’ 
of the Ford Motor Co., and Eprra Mc-! 
NauGHTON Forp, 29, their first child, 
BENSON Forp Jr., 5 pounds 15 ounces; in 
Detroit, Oct. 5. The boy is the eighth 
grandchild of the late Edsel Ford, son of 
Henry Ford. 


Birthday: SHARMAN Douc.as, dashing 
blond daughter of Lewis Dovuc as, 
United States ambassador to Britain, cele- 
brated her 21st, Oct. 5, sightseeing in 
Venice. 


Annulled: In New York Oct. 4, the’ 
1942 marriage of Heiress Nancy Oakes 
DE Maricny, 26, and Count ALFRED DE 
Maricny, 39, who stood trial and was 
acquitted in 1943 in the bludgeon slaying 
of Mrs. de Marigny’s father, Sir Harry 
Oakes of Nassau. Justice Aaron Steuer 
ruled that the count’s divorce from Lucie- 
Alice Cahen in 1937 was based on fraud- 
ulent residence statements. 


Died: Ropert EMMetT HANNEGAN, 46, 
former Democratic National Chairman, 
Postmaster General and, until January 
1949, president of the St. Louis Cardi- | 
nals; of a heart ailment resulting from ” 
high blood pressure, in St. Louis, Oct. 6 | 
Hannegan was proud to be credited with 


Harris & Ewing 


Hannegan: He wrote his own epitaph 


getting the Vice Presidential nomination 
for Harry S. Truman in 1944. “When I 
die,” he once told a reporter, “I would 
like to have one thing put on my tomb- 
stone—that I was the man who kept 
Henry Wallace from becoming President 
of the United States.” 

> Col. Matr Winn, 88, “grand old man 
of the turf,” promoter and president of 
the famous Kentucky Derby at Churchill 
Downs; in Louisville, Oct. 6. 

> Frank R. Bacon, 77, board chairman 
of Cutler-Hammer, Inc., manufacturer of 
electrical control devices; after a_briet 
illness, in Milwaukee, Oct. 6. 

> Sen. BeEnr HENRY MILLER, 69, Demo- 
cratic freshman from Idaho; of coronary 
thrombosis, in Washington, Oct. 8. 


Newsweek, October 17, 1949 
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YMOU 1H the car that likes to be combared 
in big little details foo! 
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PLYMOUTH Division of CHRYSLER CORPORATION - Detroit 31, Michigan 


Tremendous trifles! Door locks 
that protect children riding in back. A 
special holder that keeps the jack from 


rattling while stored in the luggage com- 
partment. A fuel filter in the gas tank that 
screens out dirt, preventing clogging of the 
fuel line. Dozens of other thoughtful little 
features in your new Plymouth! They’re 
those big little details of engineering that 
overlay the solid value underneath. 


They’re proof, too, of the same con- 
sideration for you that has gone into the 
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Your nearby Plymouth dealer will be glad to point out —> 


the features of the new Plymouth and arrange a ride, 


major parts. Into the gliding softness of 
Plymouth’s famous Air Pillow Ride. Into 
the greatly increased vision provided by 
Plymouth’s beautiful new body design. 
Into the lively power of Plymouth’s 7 to 1 
compression ratio. Into many other engi- 
neering advantages that are exclusive with 
Plymouth in the low-priced field. 


But you be the judge! Visit your 
nearby Plymouth dealer. Compare all fea- 
tures of “all three.” Drive Plymouth — and 
let the ride decide! 
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MEAT: 


Pork and Problems 


In the wake of record corn crops had 
come a record hog crop. On farms and in 
feed lots and back yards there were more 
hogs ready for market than any other fall 
in peacetime history. As the animals fat- 
tened, meat packers and government 
officials wondered what headaches the 
pork avalanche would bring. 

Headaches for the industry, that is. 
The American consumer was already en- 
joying lower pork prices, and plentiful 
supplies of pork might well keep other 
meat prices reasonable during the coming 
months. 

To show the drop, the Grand Union 
chain compared its prices per pound 
with those which it charged a year ago: 


1948 
69¢ 
75¢ 
69¢ 
69¢ 
62¢ 


Today 
39¢ 
A9¢ 
45¢ 
55¢ 
45¢ 


Smoked hams (shank) 
Smoked hams (butt) 
Pork loins 

Fresh hams 

Smoked shoulders 


Summer hog marketings were extreme- 
ly heavy, running up to 35 per cent 
above 1948. Last week, as the fall rush 
to market got under way, 18,000 hogs 
were brought into Chicago, the largest 
receipts for the first week in October in 
seven years. Wholesale pork prices had 
plummeted. Choice loins were down 25 
per cent from their early summer peak. 
Cured hams ready for smoking were off 
more than 30 per cent; pork chops 
went down 14 per cent, and whole 
hams dropped 10 per cent. 

With the record peacetime total 
of 59,040,000 hogs to be marketed 
before spring, no one knew exactly 
what was going to happen. Hog 
prices hovered around $18 per hun- 
dredweight last week, as compared 
with $28.50 a year ago. The gov- 
ernment support price meanwhile 
was pegged at $17, and so far it 
had not had to buy any pork to 
support hog prices, 

This, officials hoped, would con- 
tinue to be the case. Heavy early 
marketings this summer and the 
fact that hogs generally were run- 
ning about 15 per cent lighter than 
usual might relieve some of the 
pressure on prices. Also, the price 
of lard had advanced a little more 
than 2 cents in the last few months, 
indicating a slightly favorable fac- 
tor in general hog prices. Produc- 
tion of beef soon was expected to 
go into its seasonal decline, thus 
making room in the market for 
more pork. And lastly, according 
to government sources, “some pick- 
up has recently been reported 
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in business activity. If it should per- 
sist, consumer demand for meat will re- 
main strong.” 

But to some industry sources, this 
sounded like so much whistling in the 
dark. It was the first time the government 
had been faced with a record hog crop 
when, by law, it was forced to buy to 
support the market. 


SERIES GOLD: 


$12,000,000 for New York 


While fans all over the United States 
watched the torrid finish of the pennant 
races, one fact went largely unrecog- 
nized: Businessmen of the cities con- 
cerned had a big stake in the outcome. 
This week, as St. Louis and Boston hotel, 
restaurant, and night-club owners still 
quietly wept in their beer, New York 
businessmen were counting the flood of 
World Series spending. The total amount 
seemed likely to reach $10,000,000 to 
$12,000,000. 

Satisfying an estimated 35,000 out-of- 
town baseball fans wasn’t easy but—with 
the Series’ traditional free-spenders—it 
was worth it. Beginning with the victories 
on the last day of the season, New York 
hotel switchboards were snarled with calls 
from Seattle to Havana. For the first time 
since the war the hotels reactivated their 
Room Registration Bureau to act as a 
clearinghouse. The problem at first was 
licked only by filtering guests to hotels 
in other boroughs and the suburbs. 

Restaurants—especially the steak houses 
and the higher-priced establishments— 


A bumper hog crop starts to market 


Acmes 


prospered. A Park Avenue spot reported: 
“Third Avenue may have done fine, but 
we were on a champagne basis all week.” 
Some night clubs had to turn business 
away during the late evenings. 

Cab drivers hoped to equal their boom 
of the 1947 all-New York series, when 
gross receipts jumped 10 per cent and 
tips were lavish. Bartenders went into 
their special-events act: frowning on beer 
customers, especially those who sipped. 

New York officials, after years of sur- 
vey, have concluded that the average con- 
vention visitor spends approximately $30 
a day on sleeping accommodations, en- 
tertainment, food, and purchases in stores. 
But the World Series visitor, while he 
doesn’t spend as much in the stores, man- 
ages to dispose of $50 each day. And 
while the convention man stays about 
five days, the Series fan usually stays 
seven. 


AUTOMOBILES: 


Bailing Out Kaiser-Frazer 


The Kaiser-Frazer Corp. had never 
had the kind of money it needed to stay 
in the automobile business. When Henry 
Kaiser and Joseph Frazer set up K-F in 
1945 and 1946, they completely under- 
estimated the capital they would need. 

The $5,000,000 which their interests 
subscribed, plus the $50,000,000 raised 
by selling stock to the public, barely got 
the company into production. The prob- 
lems it faced in 1946 were hair-graying. 
Tools were hard to get and prices were 
exorbitant. Steel was worth its weight 

in gold; to get enough, Kaiser- 
Frazer had to resort to expensive 
deals, even going into the iron and 
steel business. In 1946, while get- 
ting under way, the company lost 
$19,000,000. 

Even the terrific demand for cars 
could not obscure K-F’s basic finan- 
cial weakness. The company made 
$19,000,000 in 1947 and another 
$11,000,000 in 1948. But that still 
wasn't the kind of money it needed 
to retool] for additional models (it 
produces four-door sedans almost 


exclusively) or to make the new |] 


light, cheap car that Henry Kaiser 
dreamed of. 

K-F tried to raise $17,000,000 | 
more early in 1948 by selling stock. |) 
But the effort was jinxed. On the 
day of the offering the stock market 
broke. Otis & Co., the investment 
bankers, backed out of their com- 
mitment to take the issue. Mt 

Slide: This year the return of 
the competitive market caught K-F 
with its models basically unchanged 
since 1946. As a result, the new- 
comer in the auto field slipped dis- 
astrously. In 1948 it was the lead- 
ing independent producer of auto- 
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“The car designed with you 
in mind”’ has changed 


the minds of thousands! 


; 
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seca DESOTO 


not merely.with other cars at the same price, 


but with azy other car at any price! 


Lets you drive without shifting! 


We say compare it with any other car at 
any price. Isn’t that a daring challenge? 
You bet it is. And it’s a good indication 
of how thousands of people feel about 
the new De Soto. 

Compare it for roominess. You step 
into the new De Soto through big, wide 
doors. And not only is it wider inside. 
There’s more head-and-hat-room, too. 

Compare leg room. In a De Soto the 
instrument panel curves forward to give 
front-seat passengers more room. And 
back-seat riders enjoy full leg room, even 
when the front seat is pushed back. 

Compare real visibility. De Soto’s win- 
dows and windshield are bigger. You see 





out of them properly because you’re sit- 
ting on luxurious chair-high seats. Com- 
pare the ride. De Soto’s wheelbase is 


‘longer. All passengers enjoy a full cradled 


ride. And its famous Tip-Toe Hydraulic 
Shift with gyrol Fluid Drive lets you 
drive without shifting. 

Above all, compare value. Compare the 
new DeSoto, feature by feature, with 
what you get for your money in any 
other car at any price. Then decide! 


Over 3,000 De Soto-Plymouth 
dealers coast to coast equipped 
to give you expert service, 
De Soro Division, Curyster 
Corporation 

















Protect your car with 


NEW ADDITIVE 


Photo by Thill-Muray 


“Is that new oil really better?” 


Isn’T THAT what you want to know, too? Do the new oils with “additive” 
really do a better lubricating job? 

The answer is YES. Additives keep your engine cleaner by freeing 
pistons and cylinder walls of gum deposits and sludge. They reduce 
wear and friction . . . prevent oil oxidation and corrosion of vital parts. 
Additive oils lubricate more thoroughly . . . promote faster, easier 
engine turnover. Result: you get longer, smoother service from your 
motor, more miles per gallon of gas, fewer repair bills. 

In this way the petroleum industry is continually working to improve 
its products for your benefit. And Cyanamid has aided in this 
newest achievement through the development of new and improved 


chemical additives for high quality lubricating oils. 


AMERICAN Cyanamid COMPANY 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. ‘ef 





Materials for the Petroleum Industry—one of the many industries served by Cyanamid 
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mobiles, turning out 181,000 cars, or 3.28 
per cent of the industry total. This year it 
has accounted for only 1 per cent of to- 
tal output, producing 53,682 cars in the 
first nine months. In the six months ended 
June 30, 1949, the company lost $8,142,- 
000. 

It was obvious to Detroit that Kaiser- 
Frazer had to do something drastic; it 
could not nurse its wounds and count on 
a slow recovery. It had to come out with 
new models or it was through. 

Last week Edgar Kaiser, president of 
K-F, found the money in a familiar place. 
The Reconstruction Finance Corp. an- 


Edgar Kaiser: He found the money 


nounced it was lending K-F $34,000,000 
for ten years to complete its line of 
models. 

Detroiters believed this meant a round- 
ing out of the Kaiser line to include cheap- 
er two-door sedans and coupés. And they 
wagered it also meant Kaiser-Frazer 
would go ahead with plans for a light- 
er, cheaper car—perhaps selling around 
$1,400—for introduction next spring. The 
Frazer would be dropped. 


MERCHANDISING: 


The Cash in Canasta 


Last week the card game of Canasta 
was falling into the familiar pattern of 
a craze. Sally Victor, a confessed fan, 
had designed a Canasta hat, trimmed 
with cards. Christian Dior had come up 
with a Canasta coat (“with pockets big 
enough to take your winnings home”) 
and a Canasta dress. Castlemark, a cos- 
tume-jewelry firm, was preparing a 
Canasta pin. 

The October issue of Retail Bookseller 
reported that four of the seven top non- 
fiction best sellers were on Canasta. The 
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NATION-WIDE 
FACILITIES 





BUYERS OF INSURANCE FOR 
COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 





A good business executive seeks for his firm the broadest protec- 
tion, the lowest premium, and the best insurance brokerage service. 


{ J&H can help you get all three. 


q We have the experience— 


over a century of it. We have the organization—skilled technicians in 
fire, marine, casualty, group life, and pension fields. Our specialists 


can cooperate with you in controlling losses, assist you in reducing 
rates and collecting claims, and provide actuarial services. © Our 


facilities extend from coast to coast; our markets are world-wide. 
Write or phone J&H for a representative. We would like to tell 
you about the extensive services we render our clients. 


JOHNSON & HIGGINS 


INSURANCE BROKERS 


63 WALL STREET - 


NEW YORK + CHICAGO 
CLEVELAND + PHILADELPHIA -: 
VANCOUVER + WINNIPEG ° 


SAN FRANCISCO 
PITTSBURGH 
MONTREAL -: 


NEW YORK 5 


LOS ANGELES + DETROIT 
BUFFALO + SEATTLE 
TORONTO + HAVANA 





a g* ‘ i 
_e7” RECREATION \ woo”) SYRACUSE, N.Y. 
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In the center of an area rich in industry and 
commerce —Hotel Syracuse also is headquarters 
for educational and recreational activities. No 
matter what brings you —a visit at con- 
stantly modern Hotel Syracuse is 

always a pleasure. 
x Four Great Restaurants. 600 Rooms. 
a James F Gilday, Manager. 
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OVER 100 
REPRESENTATIVES 
Selling Direct to Hser 


TENSION ENVELOPE Corp. 
FACTORIES: New York « St. Louis 
Minneapolis « Des Moines ¢ Kanswus City 








THOUSANDS IMPROVE 
THEIR BUSINESS WITH 





bis ERVICE 


ASK your York Dealer for a list of 
businesses in your community that 
have installed a YORK AUTOMATIC 
ICE MAKER. 


Learn why users of this better ice 
are so enthusiastic about its conven- 
ience, clarity, purity and economy. 


75 years experience stands behind 
this ingenious unit that makes 
“cubes with the hole,” crushed ice or 
both at the twist of a selector dial. 
Now is the time to improve your 
business with this better Ice Service. 
York Corporation, York, Penna. 


Pioneers in Invention and 
Development since 1874 


HEADQUARTERS FOR MECHANICAL 
COOLING SINCE 1885 
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It’s Important 
To Talk To The 

People Who Can 
Afford to Buy 


Your Product! 
* 


ERY retailer knows that in his own 

community there are large-spending 
groups, medium-spending groups and 
minimum-spending groups. 


He naturally wants to attract as 
many of the total as possible, but 
certainly the larger-spending groups 
represent the most desirable and 
profitable customers for him. 


HAT is why the Chicago Daily News 

holds such an outstanding position 
among advertisers in the Chicago mar- 
ket. It reaches into the HOMES of those 
who have many wants, plus the means 
to satisfy those wants. 


Yes, It Takes a Lot o’ Buyin’ to 
Keep Good Homes a’ goin’ and ad- 
vertisers are indeed fortunate in 
having this one medium that num- 
bers CHICAGO’S MOST IMPOR- 
TANT MILLION as its reader 
friends, 


SOND when you consider that this great 

Chicago market is equal to the com- 
bined cities of Cleveland, Cincinnati, In- 
dianapolis, St. Louis, Kansas City and 
Minneapolis, you realize further what a 
really important and economical medium 
the Chicago Daily News is for you. 


CHICAGO 
DAILY NEWS 


For 73 Years Chicago's HOME Newspaper 
JOHN S. KNIGHT, Publisher 
DAILY NEWS PLAZA 
400 West Madison Street, CHICAGO 


Offices In 
NEW YORK « DETROIT « LOS ANGELES « MIAMI 
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For card and gadget makers Canasta is a bonanza 


game was beginning to rival gin rummy 
and bridge as a campus favorite. At least 
one 14-year-old boy in suburban New 
York had asked his mother for a deck, 
because all his classmates were playing 
the game during lunch hours and recesses. 
And if further proof were needed, a rag- 
ing fight in top-flight Canasta circles had 
developed over the exact method of play. 

Wild and Wide Open: Actually 
Canasta is a form of rummy, but it bears 
about the same relation to its parent as 
boxing does to pat-a-cake. Canasta re- 
quires two decks of cards, with two jokers 
for each deck and deuces wild. It is fast 
and wide open. 2 

The origin of Canasta is in dispute. 
The most popular version is that it started 
in Uruguay some years ago, then moved 
to Argentina. From there it was exported 
to the United States—but the port of 
entry is in question, with various factions 
holding out for New York, Hollywood, 
Palm Beach, Chicago, and Newport. 

Whatever the source, Canasta began 
its surge about a year ago. Several card 
manufacturers received orders for special 
decks, and inquiries began mounting in 
the offices of the Association of American 
Playing Card Manufacturers. It was ap- 
parent that something had to be done, 
so the association printed a set of rules 
in a pamphlet. So far, more than 2,500,- 
000 copies have been distributed. Mean- 
while several authorities rushed into print 
with book versions. Last week sales of rule 
books (with prices ranging from 25 cents 
to $1.75) were pushing 850,000. 

Wear and Tear: Canasta, because 
of the difficulty of shuffling 108 cards, 
wears out a deck faster than ordinary 
games. And when a deck wears out, it 
means a new sale of 108 cards, not the 


ordinary 52. Most players prefer all the 
cards to match—rather than to play with 
two different decks. Some manufacturers 
estimate card sales for the year will be up 
as much as 35 per cent. All of them are 
sure that Canasta means the biggest boom 
in years. 

On the fringe, accessory manufacturers 
were rushing to market with card-holding 
trays, mechanical scoring pencils, and 
numerous other gadgets. This week the 
Bergmann Manufacturing Corp. of New 
York added a special Canasta table cover 
to sell from $1.19 to $2.25. It is marked 
with scoring rules and rectangles on 
which the card combinations are placed. 

If Canasta’s army of promoters has its 
way, the game is destined to occupy the 
spot on the American scene once held by 
Mah-jongg and Monopoly. 


BIG BUSINESS: 


Defense Witnesses 


Like the minnow in the pond, small 
business is supposed to be worrying that 
big business will swallow it. But last 
week the Psychological Corp. of New 
York turned up a finding that 58 per cent 
of Small businessmen interviewed in a 
survey said their No. 1 headache was the 
government itself. Another 20 per cent 
led their peeve list with labor unions; 
only another 20 per cent named big busi- 
ness as their major worry. Quizzed 
whether the large companies did more 
good than harm, 64 per cent of the small 
businessmen thought their larger breth- 
ren did good. Only 13 per cent believed 
them definitely harmful. 

Meanwhile, last week, small business 
spoke out in defense of the A&P, de- 
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nouncing the government’s suit against 
the big food chain. Logan’s super-mar- 
kets took space in the Nashville, Tenn., 
press to say: “We hope that this nation 
has not come upon a day when bigness 
in everything except government is a 
crime . . . Logan’s does not now and has 
never feared the Great A&P.” C. Whit 
Blount of Waynesboro, Ga., advertised: 
“It may seem odd, but we are opposed 
to this move . . . If A&P holds the costs 
down, it makes our suppliers hold their 
costs down to the same competitive level. 
They can sell cheaper AND sO CAN WE.” 
A New Orleans super-market advised 
A&P: “Keep up the fight.” 

And in Chicago, the trustees of the 
National Small Business Men’s Associa- 
tion released a thirteen-point program. 
It upheld the Taft-Hartley law, attacked 
cooperatives, and sailed into big govern- 
ment, But nowhere did it break a verbal 
lance over the broad shoulders of big 
business, 


NOTES: 


Trends and Changes 


Wall Street: The stock market blandly 
ignored the steel and coal strikes. The 
Dow-Jones industrial averages climbed 
to a new peak since last Nov. 1, finally 
wiping out last year’s post-election losses. 
Trading volume soared to the second 
largest for any week this year. 

Weatherball: The Northwestern Na- 
tional Bank of Minneapolis turned on 
the world’s largest bank sign, a 78-ton 
“spectacular” on its rooftop. The sign, 
designed by Douglas Leigh of Broadway- 
sign fame, is topped by a 10-foot plastic 
“weatherball” to signal official forecasts. 
The ball will be lighted red for warmer, 
green for no change, white for colder; 
flickering colors mean rain or snow. 

Farm Electricity: The Consumers 
Power Co. signed up its 100,000th farm 
customer, Cletus Fredericks, near Hills- 
dale, Mich. Billing this as the first such 
achievement, it celebrated with a barbe- 
cue for 6,000 on Fredericks’s farm. 

Suit: In London, tractor maker Harry 
Ferguson walked out on talks with Henry 
Ford II to reach an out-of-court settle- 
ment of Ferguson’s two-year-old $251,- 
100,000 patent-infringement suit. Fergu- 
son called Ford’s offer “completely un- 
acceptable,” marched out of Claridge’s 
Hotel, and headed for his country home. 

Car Prices: Crosley Motors cut the 
price of its midget cars. Reductions 
ranged from $51 to $105. Except for sta- 
tion wagons for the West Coast, all 
models can be delivered anywhere in the 
country for less than $1,000. 

Move: Lever Brothers decided to move 
its headquarters from Cambridge, Mass., 
to New York City and build a twenty- 
story, $6,000,000 office building on Park 
Avenue. To get a fair rental on the Park 
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ALL TRENDS IN GANADA 
POINT 10 BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Gantidence, which Industry has in the 
future of British Columbia is evidenced 
by the industrial expansion taking bes 
place. Industry’s confidence in this 
area of opportunity is based on the 
great combination of advantages which 
include: Forestry Products, Vast 
Power and Natural Resources, Mining, 
Agriculture, Fisheries, Transportation 
Facilities, Educational Advantages, 

‘ Temperate Climate, Sound Govern- 

Y ment Administration and a Strategic 
PRINCE position for World Trade combined 
q RUPERT with all year round availability of 
’ ports. 













These things point to British Columbia 
as the Canadian Province of Industrial 
Opportunity. 


It is these advantages that are bring- 
ing new industry to British Columbia. 
YOU are welcomed and invited. 






















"If you will supply preliminary information © 


covering your requirements (confidential) we ay 
will supplement the brochure below with a ? 
special information report directly applied to ; 
your problem. i 
Write now for this brochure giving detailed ; 
information about this progressive province. he: 


Department of Trade and Industry 
Parliament Buildings 
Victoria, B.C., Canada x 
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Avenue site, Lever executives operated 
for four months behind a smoke screen 
of dummy corporations, lawyer “fronts,” 
unlisted phones, and code names. 
Railroad Losses: The Pennsylvania 
Railroad's operations vice president, J. M. 
Symes, proposed discouraging passenger 
traffic to cut losses. The road loses 17 
cents on the dollar on one third of its busi- 
ness—passengers, food, mail, and small 
packages. If expense cutting and rate 
raising don’t work, Symes said, “there is 
only one thing left to do: Raise the rates 
and force the traffic to the agency best 
suited to handle it at a profit, even though 





tors had spent $6,000,000 since the war 
to put radar equipment on ships. How- 
ever, half of the ships of 63 major com- 
panies still do not have it. 


ENTERPRISE: 


Turkey in the Smooth — 


Marty Snyder is a man with two special 
interests in life: General Eisenhower and 
good food. For three and a half years 
Snyder was Ike’s personal mess sergeant 
at SHAEF-. His admiration for the general 
led to his hiring a Jeep sound truck dur- 





Newsweek—A. Rollo 


Marty Snyder offers turkey meat, white or dark, with no bones 


that agency may be one that does so 
through government subsidy.” 

Steel Pipe: U.S. Steel started work in 
Houston on a mill to turn out oil and 
gas pipe for the Texas market. The plant, 
scheduled to open in the spring, will 
turn out each month 50 miles of steel 
pipe 2 feet or more in diameter. 

Mine Stocks: The Post Office halted 
mail deliveries to eleven Toronto firms 
selling mine stocks in the United States. 
The Boston Better Business Bureau called 
the move the “first important body blow” 
to a ring which has been taking gullible 
Americans for approximately $1,000,000 
a week. 

Record: In Arizona, ex-Navy fliers Bob 
Woodhouse and Woody Jongeward broke 
the world’s endurance record of 1,008 
hours by staying aloft for i,124 hours, 
14 minutes, 5 seconds in a two-place 
Aeronca, 

Ship Radar: The National Federation 
of American Shipping said ship opera- 
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ing the 1948 conventions to boost Ike for 
either nomination for the Presidency. 

After the war, with a partner, he opened 
the Headquarters Restaurant in New 
York, which caters to Radio City execu- 
tives and others who can afford good, 
moderately expensive food. But last Janu- 
ary he sold his interest in the highly suc- 
cessful Headquarters and dropped out of 
sight. 

Last week Snvder was back with a 
Hourishing new business. In mid-August 
he and one assistant had opened a little 
shop, Boneless Turkey, Inc. Their tech- 
nique was simple: Buying turkeys weigh- 
ing 27 or more pounds, they carefully 
skinned each bird and sliced off the meat. 
They used the skin to wrap up good-sized 
portions of the meat, then roasted each 
package in a very slow oven. The only 
seasoning used besides salt and pepper 
was monosodium glutamate (a tasteless 
powder which enhances the flavor of 
foods). They also made a turkey gravy. 














Snyder’s list of satisfied clients includes 
the New York Central Railroad, Pan 
American Airways, Macy’s, and Saks Fifth 
Avenue. Last week Boneless Turkey, Inc., 
was moving so fast that Snyder was look- 
ing for bigger quarters, just two months 
after incorporation. So far he has not had 
a test order fail to develop into a regular 
customer. 


Skirt Titan 
The Lee Skirt Co. of Philadelphia, in 


the words of Carl Stenzler, partner and 
only salesman, operates on a shoestring 
but makes a noise like Henry Ford. 

Last year Lee rocked the industry by 
putting out a rayon skirt at $1.98, or $1 
under the standard basement price. To 
meet demand, the company had to up 
production from 400 dozen a week to 
1,250. Skirt prices tumbled. 

Now, in a tight—almost black—market 
in nylon, Lee is introducing a combina- 
tion nylon-rayon skirt at $3.95, or $4 less 
than the “hottest” similar item in the 
stores. Already buyers are asking for 
from 1,000 to 10,000 skirts, many more 
than Lee can supply. It is turning out 300 
dozen a day for November and December 
delivery, and impatient stores are having 
to take skirts on allocation. 

Lee operates on a short profit (4 cents 
a skirt) and heavy volume. It ships 80 
per cent of its output each day. The com- 
pany has barred any expansion beyond its 
immediate control. “We'd rather be small 
and oversold than large and undersold,” 
says Stenzler. 

When the sales dynamo, now 35, grad- 
uated from high school, his teacher told 
him: “It’s a shame you're going to col- 
lege when someone else who should 
can’t.” After twelve years with the Lee 
Skirt Co. (which his father started in 
1932) he is still startled by its success. 
Its sales, $1,000,000 a year, and the de- 
mand for its product baffle him. 

“It frightens me,” he says. “It’s too 


PRODUCTS: 


What’s New 


Hand Truck: Business Equipment Spe- 
cialists of New York are marketing a hand 
truck which folds accordion-style into 
a height of 9 inches for easy storage. Ex- 
panded, it can handle up to 700 pounds. 

Fatigue Killer: Oscillation Products 
Co. of Stamford, Conn., has developed a 
portable machine to reduce fatigue and 
muscular aches. An eccentric on a small 
electric motor sets up tiny waves, much 
shorter than those of an ordinary electric 
vibrator, which relax muscle tension. 

Blanket Heater: The Alva T. Smith 
Co. of Milwaukee, Wis., is producing a 
30-foot, plastic-covered heating cord for 
making an electric blanket out of the 


& Newsweek, October 17, 1949 
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“Yessir, I feel pretty good. Got a birthday coming up— 

the 90th, in fact. Not mine—I’m not that old. This is for 
the whole oil industry — we're celebrating 90 years of progress 
in petroleum. That’s why you see signs like this all over 
America — October 16th-22nd is Oil Progress Week. 


“*Progress?’ I see plenty of it. Selling oil and gasoline to 

the whole neighborhood gives me an idea of how everybody’s 
getting along. And it seems to me our business does a lot 

to help. Part of it is giving people better gasolines and 

fuels and lubricants. But more than that, I’m thinking of 
the quick repair job for a neighbor in a hurry .. . the 

road maps for a long-planned vacation . . . the extra-careful 
check-up of an old car . . . the dozens of small, friendly 
things that add up to the kind of service we like to give 
—and customers like to get. 


“You're getting more of that service—more and better oil 
products, too—every day. Competition sees to that. | 
compete with the fellow down the road to get and hold your 
business. Everybody else in the oil industry competes the 
same way ...in refining, transportation, production — 

and in research. 


“Our kind of rivalry keeps the oil industry—and the whole 
country—moving ahead. Makes a man feel good—knowing 
he’s part of something important. And when guys like me 
celebrate Oil Progress Week, it isn’t just the past that 
we're proud of. We've got a future to be proud of, too.” 


Oil Industry Information Committee 
50 West 50th Street - New York 20, N.Y. 


Oil Builds for Americas Future 





There’s more to see 


than 


Even if you could watch a busy rail- 
road work around the clock, you 
couldn’t begin to see how much rail- 
roads actually serve the nation. 

Of course, you'd see fleet passenger 
trains speeding thousands of people 
to the places they want to go, and 
you'd see hundreds of freight trains 
carrying the things we use in our 
daily lives. 

But you wouldn't see, for example, 
the more than 4% billion dollars paid 
last year to 1,325,000 railroad em- 
ployees who live in towns and cities 
all over the United States. 

You wouldn't see the more than 3 
billion dollars that railroads spent last 
year for the 100,000 different items 
of supplies and equipment they need 
to keep running. 

Nor would you see the more than 
a billion dollars which railroads paid 
last year in taxes. Railroad taxes, like 


Announcing THE RAILROAD HOUR 
Every Monday evening now on the ) 


meets the eye 


yours, contribute directly to the sup- 
port of such functions of government 
as education, police and fire protec- 
tion, and the courts. Indeed they 
also help provide the very highways, 
waterways, airways and airports with- 
out which other forms of commercial 
transportation could not operate. 
These “unseen” contributions to 
the national economy—plus the essen- 
tial transportation service which only 
railroads can render—are the reasons 
why prosperous railroads are so im- 
portant to national prosperity. 


WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 





fd 


National Broadcasting Co. Network. 
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ordinary article. The cord is fastened on 
the blanket with simple clips. 

Rectangular Tube: The American 
Structural Products Co., a subsidiary of 
the Owens-Illinois Glass Co., has per- 
fected an all-glass, rectangular television 
tube. The maker claims it receives 100 
per cent of the transmitted image and 
can be made at a cost comparable to 
round cathode-ray tubes. 


PERSONALITIES: 


Rehired and Retired 


In the news.last week: 

> Under a contract signed with Twentieth 
Century-Fox, production chief Darryl 
Zanuck’s foot-long cigar will continue to 
wave supreme over the movie company’s 
fortunes for the next ten years. And for 
still another ten years after that, Zanuck, 
a clerkish-looking man with ferocious en- 
thusiasms, has contracted to advise no 
one but Twentieth. His salary was not 
revealed, but in 1947 he received $260, 
000. “Gentleman’s Agreement” and “The 
Snake Pit”—social-problem pictures that 
paid off—brought Zanuck to the top of 
a career he began as a script writer for 
Rin Tin Tin, the smart German shep- 
herd dog. 

> For the second time in fifteen years, a 
veteran automaker, George T. Christo- 
pher, quit Detroit for his farm in Tipp 
City, Ohio. The first time he “retired,” 
he was production vice president for 
Buick and his “retirement” lasted exactly 
70 days, after which he went to Packard. 
But last week, as Christopher announced 
he was leaving as Packard president on 
Dec. 31, the decision of the 62-year-old 
executive seemed final. The best epitaph 
to his career was an earlier statement: 
“There have been 1,500 makes of auto- 
mobiles in the past 40 years, and I be- 
lieve I’ve helped to make parts for near- 
ly all of them.” 





































































































Zanuck reenlists for ten more 


Newsweek 
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BUSINESS TIDES 





ET’s consider a few more self-con- 

j tradictions in the President’s steel 
fact-finding board report. 

On page 61 we learn: “As to old 
age and unemployment .. . the gov- 
ernment itself has stepped in to pro- 
vide a minimum of protection.” But 
two paragraphs later we are told: “No 
one seriously contends that 
those sums could have pro- 
vided a minimum standard 
of living even back in 1935 
when they were fixed.” So 
they provided a minimum 
and they didn't. 

Obviously those sums 
can’t provide a minimum 
standard today, the board 
continues, “with the cost of 
living some 70 per cent 
higher than in 1935.” One might have 
expected the logical moral that so- 
called social-security schemes financed 
or accompanied by inflationary govern- 
mental policies are a cruel deception. 
No such moral is drawn. 


HEN the board turns angrily on the 

Federal government that created 
it. It appears that the existing pensions 
provided by that government are “un- 
American.” Further: “Even if the in- 
creases now being discussed in the 
Congress were enacted, they’ still 
would not materially increase the pur- 
chasing power of the workers’ pensions 
over the original purchasing power 
provided in 1935.” In other words, 
they would still be un-American. 

Turn now to page 62: “So long as 
government does not provide the se- 
curity at all, we believe that industry 
should. So long as government fails to 
provide an adequate amount, industry 
should take up the slack.” This lily 
seems too lovely to gild. For sixteen 
years the New Dealers have been tell- 
ing us that if industry doesn’t live up 
to its “social responsibilities” govern- 
ment must do the job. Now they tell 
us that “no thoughtful citizen . . . cn 
expect labor to wait patiently by until 
government makes up its mind.” So 
private industry must take over these 
“social responsibilities” if government 
won't! This is statism biting its own 
tail. 

Still on page 62: “Social insurance, 
at least in its minimal form, should be 
founded on a universal base for all 





workers in the United States.” The 





Illusions of “Social Security” 


by HENRY HAZLITT 


board talks of “the danger of unbal- 
anced, overlapping, and competing 
programs.” It finds it a “cause of great 
concern” that “there is growing up 
haphazardly all over the country this 
large number of unequal and uncoor- 
dinated insurance funds, with little or 
no public control.” All this would lead 
logically to a recommen- 
dation that the existing 
universal, “nationwide, com- 
pulsory” government insur- 
ance plan should be made 
“American” and “adequate.” 
Instead, the board recom- 
mends still more unbal- 
anced, overlapping, com- 
peting, haphazard, unequal, 
and uncoordinated private- 
insurance funds! 

The government’s social-insurance 
system is based on worker contribu- 
tions. The board ignores this. For 67 
pages it insists that the sole cost of 
pensions and insurance must be paid 
by the employer. But on page 68, in 
its eagerness to argue that such em- 
ployer funds would not be raided or 
abused, it slips into a fatal admission: 
“So long as the cost of the plan is 
integrated into the labor cost structure 

. the worker will know that he is in 
fact paying for his own insurance.” He 
must do so for the simple reason that 
he cannot in the long run be paid more 
than he earns. But then why deceive 
him? Why try to tell him in all the rest 
of the report that the burden of his 
insurance can in fact be shifted en- 
tirely on employers? 


N this sudden emotional flim-flam 
I about pensions little attention has 
been paid to the experience of Britain 
and France. The British cradle-to- 
grave social services are far more com- 
prehensive, far more expensive, and 
provide a far greater percentage of 
the worker’s real income than our own. 
In France the 2»st to the employer of 
social benefits has now reached a basic 
amount of 29 per cent over and above 
wages, with even higher costs for par- 
ticular firms and industries. But this 
crippling burden is precisely one of 
the reasons why the total income of the 
British or French worker is so much 
smaller than the American’s. 

One of the primary causes of the 
grave social insecurity of our time is 
this fetish called “social security.” 
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Chances are 


179 tol 
that Patapar 
can help you 


If you have a problem that ordinary pa- 
pers can’t handle there are 179 chances 
you'll find the answer in Patapar 
Vegetable Parchment. This unique wet- 
strength, grease-resisting paper i# pro- 
duced in 179 different types. Each type 
has special characteristics to meet special 
needs. For example, suppose you need a 
paper that is completely odorless and 
tasteless; or a paper that is boil-proof; or 
one that prevents “grease crawling.” 
There are types of Patapar that exactly 
fill these needs. Other types fill varying 
requirements of wet-strength, grease- 
proofness, moisture vapor resistance, 
translucency, pliability. Patapar is so 
versatile that business men use it in 
thousands of ways. 


Solves problems 
like these 


As a food wrapper Patapar protects 
products like butter, bacon, cheese, fish, 
margarine, poultry, frozen foods: A few 
other typical uses: ham boiler liners, 
artists’ sketching pads, package-inserts, 
gasket liners, pie doilies, putty wrappers, 
rubber mold liners, 
lamp shades. 


BUSINESS MEN: 


Outline your problem 
to us. Perhaps we can 
help you solve it with 





Patapar Keymark, 
nationally advertised one of the 179 al 
symbol of of nd 





wrapper protection 


HI-WET-STRENGTH, 
GREASE-RESISTING PARCHMENT 






Paterson Parchment Paper Company 


Bristol, Pennsylvania 
West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant St., San Francisco 7 
Sales Offices: New York, Chicago 
Headquarters for Vegetable Parchment since 1885 
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Why They 


Went To 


«7 


Oklahoma 


With 


WEIL-KALTE 


A 


RICHARD K. WEIL 


President 
Weil-Kalter Manufacturing 
Company 


Says: 








“As a result of the national de- 
mand for Artemis Lingerie, we 
needed increased production 
facilities. We selected Bristow, 
Oklahoma as a site for an addi- 
tional plant because of these con- | 
siderations: We wanted a central | 
location with good rail and road | 
connections. We wanted an ade- | 
quate supply of intelligent labor 
capable of quality production. We 
found these in Oklahoma; also an 
outstanding spiric of cooperation 
by state and city officials, and the 
people of Bristow. Oklahoma was 
‘cut to our measure.’ We moved in- 
to our new plant, April 30, 19497 






















Oklahoma has many business 
advantages in addition to those 
which appealed to Weil-Kalter. 
Send for this book of informa- 
tion which describes graphically, 
12 of this state’s favorable fac- 

tors. A special confiden- 
tial survey report relat- 
ing to your own busi- 
ness will be prepared 
on request. 





PLAMMING end RESOURCES BOARD 
STATE CAPITOL BUILDING 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA 
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High-Church Victory 


The Rev. William Howard Melish of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., had made his trip to 
San Francisco in vain. He had hoped to 
persuade the 56th triennial general con- 
vention of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church that he and his father should not 
have been ousted from Holy Trinity 
Church because of his left-wing activi- 
ties (NEWSWEEK, Oct. 10). But without 
debate last week delegates refused to 
consider changing the pastoral-relation 
canon and thus upheld Bishop James P. 
De Wolfe's decision to remove the 
Melishes from their posts. It was a high- 
church victory. 

Continuing in conservative vein, the 
house of deputies refused to liberalize 
marriage canons, but a committee was 
appointed to. study nullity causes which 
occur after marriage. 

The convention’s most important litur- 
gical change was permission of intinction 
at communion. This is the dipping of the 
wafer into the cup of wine instead of 
drinking from a common cup, a practice 
regarded as unsanitary by many Episco- 
palians. 


Seven Deadly Sins 


Dr. Halford E. Luccock, professor of 
homiletics at Yale University Divinity 
School, took a few healthy swings at 
church architecture last week. In the 
October issue of The Christian Herald, 
nondenominational monthly, the Meth- 
odist minister—with tongue in cheek— 
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defined the seven deadly sins of church 
architecture: 
1—“The ‘Inaudible Gothic’ . . . so long 
and narrow that the preacher can be 
seen (with field glasses) but not heard.” 
2—“Grecian Temples and other here- 
sies . . . The imitation Grecian temple 
. often looks like . . . a temple of 
Diana, deep in the heart of Texas.” Other 
variora include the church “that looks. 
like the First National Bank,” “a motion- 
picture palace,” or “a cozy country club.” 
3—“Separate Educational Building . . . 
an outward and visible sign of a division 
between church and church school.” 
4—“Cruel and Unusual Seats . . . The 
choir may sing consolingly ‘O Rest in 
the Lord,’ but the worshippers find little 
rest in the seats . . . To all ministers 
. we bring a text from Ezekiel: ‘I sat 
down where they sat!’ Try it. It will en- 
large your sympathy.” 
5—“Chemical Warfare . . . [Churches] 
full of stale and stuffy air left over from 
last Sunday or the last generation. There 
seems to be a unique quality about 
church windows. They are as solid and 
immovable as the Rock of Gibraltar.” 
6—“Blind Spots . . . Pillars and col- 
umns ... reduce some of the worshippers 
to the dire condition described by St. 
Paul, ‘Seeing only what is near,’ namely, 
the pillar.” 


7—“ ‘Easter Churches’ . . . those build- 


ings large enough to seat the Easter 
Sunday congregation and far too large 
for the audiences on the 51 other Sun- 
days. On those Sundays the congregation 
seems like a few stray pilgrims lost in the 
Hollywood Bowl.” 





Acme 


Feast Among Strangers: To celebrate Sukkoth, or the “feast of 
tabernacles,” Jews detained at Ellis Island put up this bough- 
covered booth—the first ever built there. The eight-day festival, 
starting this year on Oct. 7, brings rejoicing for the f:ll harvest. 


Newsweek, October 17, 1919 
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Suits to a “T 


HY has an average of one new factory 

a day located along the lines of the 
Southern Railway System during the past 
three years? 


Because industries are discovering that the 
South served by the Southern is a “gold mine 
of opportunity”! With a wealth of natural 


o 


¢ 


resources and advantages, expanding consumer 
markets, skilled and willing workers...and a 
bright future...the South suits all industries 
—to a “T”. 

“Look Ahead—Look South!” 


CrmeeT FE. Remi 


_— 
President 


oo SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


The Southern Serves the South 























The; Pipe That Needs 


NO BREAKING IN 


Ripe 'n’ Ready for Smokin’ Steady 





@@ Actual photograph of Linkman’s ex- 
clusive Pipe-Smoking Machine, Pre- 
Smoking Dr. Grabow Pipes at the 
factory with fine tobacco. 


SEE... It’s Pnre-Smohed 
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SHAPE 64 


IMPORTED BRIAR 
Fashioned by Linkman 









Dr. Grabow DeLuxe . $1.50 
Dr. Grabow Supreme . . 2.00 
Dr. Grabow Tru-Grain . 3.50 
Dr. Grabow Select Grain 5.00 


Many NEW SHAPES Available 
See Your Dealer Now 


DR GRABOW PIPE COMPANY, INC..CHICAGO 14, ILL 


















YOUR MOST DISTINGUISHED ADDRESS 
HOTELS 


AMBASSADOR 
CHICAGO 





*® THE BUTTERY 
*® THE PARADE 
*® The unusual SARAH SIDDONS WALK 


Ernest Byfield, Pres 
Frank Bering, Chmn 
James A. Hart, Mng. Dir 
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NORTH STATE PARKWAY AT GOETHE 
Chicago 10, Ilinois 


ALL DRUG 
STORES 
U.S. AND 


CANADA 














THEATER —_—— 
Three From England 


It was in no way an exciting start, but 
at least Broadway’s dramatic season 
finally got under way last week. As it 
happened, there were three openings, and 
as it further happened, all three were 
written in England at various intervals in 
the last four centuries. 

Seventeenth Century: Roger Ste- 
vens’s production of William Shake- 


speare’s “Twelfth Night” came to town by 
way of the University of Michigan, where 
Valentine Windt, associate professor of 
speech, had staged it for the Ann Arbor 
Drama Festival. Financed by a wealthy 
Michigan real-estate operator turned pro- 


. Karger-Pix 
Reid and Moss at home in [lyria 


ducer, the revival offers a workmanlike 
approach and some talented players. 
Minor Shakespeare that requires bril- 
liant performances to make it exciting 
theater for this restless age, “Twelfth 
Night,” with its belabored comic antics 
and its carelessly trumped-up story of 
love and mistaken identity in Illyria, 
taxes the present actors to the limit of 
their talent. Under the circumstances 
there is little to find fault with in this 
pleasant company and a good deal that 
can be praised. Frances Reid is a charm- 
ing and eloquent Viola, and Nina Foch a 
lovely Olivia. Arnold Moss as the pomp- 
ous Malvolio makes that celebrated fig- 
ure of fun at once flamboyant and unex- 
pectedly pathetic, and Carl Benton Reid's 
expert comedy keeps Toby Belch safely 
this side of boredom. In a lesser degree 
Philip Tonge, Harry Townes, and the 
others are at home with the Bard. 
Nineteenth Century: Taking over 
the spacious Mark Hellinger Theater for 
a series of Gilbert and Sullivan revivals, 
S. M. Chartok leads off with the “Mi- 
kado.” (“The Pirates of Penzance,” 
“H.M.S. Pinafore” and “Trial by Jury,” 


Newsweek 
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and “Iolanthe” follow in succeeding 
weeks.) As far back as 1933 the youthful 
Chartok indicated his determination to 
establish a permanent Gilbert and Sulli- 
van company and held out on Broadway 
for almost three months before the de- 
pression caught up with his enterprise. 
Now, after several additional tries, he is 
testing his luck again with an extensive 
road tour in mind. 

In the face of Chartok’s courage and 
his obvious affection for the Savoyards, it 
is a pity that he cannot be encouraged 
with unqualified enthusiasm. Judging 
from his opening effort, which he di- 
rected himself, the company will have to 
improve considerably with its subsequent 
bills. In addition to an excellent ensemble, 
Kathleen Roche is an attractive Yum 
Yum; Jean Handzlik sings and acts Kati- 
sha with distinction, and Joseph Macau- 
lay is a gratifying Mikado. The rest of 
the company ranges from indifferent to 
merely adequate, but the chief cause for 
concern is the absence of that pace and 
style without which “The Mikado” and its 
companion pieces are more at home in 
the high-school auditorium. 

Twentieth Century: “Yes, M’Lord” 
is a British comedy that is very British 
indeed—and something on the flimsy side. 
But in importing this W. Douglas Home 
hit that ran for a year and a half in Lon- 
don, the brothers Lee and J. J. Shubert 
also brought over A. E. Matthews to im- 
personate the vague and beautifully ad- 
justed Earl of Lister. The result is a 
thoroughly enjoyable, if trivial, evening’s 
entertainment. 

Although this is a political comedy, its 
war between the Conservative and the 
Labor Parties, as waged in Lister’s ances- 
tral castle, appeals to reason on a strictly 
Alice-in-Wodehouse level. While the 
good earl takes potshots at rabbits from 
his living-room window and his good 
countess (Mary Hinton) bustles about 
her housework, their uncomplicated son 
(Hugh Kelly) loses out as the Conserva- 
tive candidate for Parliament and affably 
switches to Labor. This offends his Amer- 
ican fiancée (Elaine Stritch), who, aside 
from Beecham (George Curzon), the 
Listers’ unbelievable butler, appears to be 
the only defender of the Tory tradition. 

While all this—including Beecham’s tri- 
umphant election to Parliament—is pieced 
together with unaccountable carelessness, 
the players make the most of Home’s fre- 
quent flashes of wit and good-humored 
tolerance. Curzon is a wonderful man 
for the well-turned phrase and the up- 
turned nose, and his Beecham is a per- 
fect foil for his bumbling master, Back 
in this country after eleven years’ ab- 
sence, the 79-year-old Matthews demon- 
strates that he is still a master at polish- 
ing off a good line when he gets one and 
of making the nondescripts sound twice 
as amusing as the author had any right 
to expect. 
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Only *2.98 helps put new “sell” 
in television advertising 
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Sponsor of television show had to refilm his commercials to meet a new selling 
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problem. New films picked up at studio 4 p.m., delivered to TV station 800 
miles away 8:47 P.M. same evening. Air Express cost for 11-lb. carton, $2.98. 
(In undramatic fashion Air Express keeps radio, television or any business rolling.) 


Remember, $2.98 bought a complete 
service in Air Express. Rates include 
door-to-door service and receipt for 
shipment—plus the speed of the world’s 
fastest shipping service. 











Every Scheduled Airline carries Air 
Express. Frequent service—air speeds 
up to 5 miles a minute! Direct by air 
to 1300 cities; fastest air-rail to 22,000 
off-airline offices. Use it regularly! 


Only Air Express gives you all these advantages 


Nationwide pick-up and delivery at no extra cost in principal towns, cities, 


One-carrier responsibility all the way; valuation coverage up to $50 without 
extra charge. And shipments always keep moving. 


Most experience. More than 25 million shipments handled by Air Express. 
Direct by air to 1300 cities, air-rail to 22,000 off-airline offices. 
These advantages make Air Express your best air shipping buy. Soy and use it 


regularly. For fastest shipping action phone Air Express Division, 


ailway Express 


Agency. (Many low commodity rates in effect. Investigate.) 
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Rates include special pick-up and delivery 
door to door in principal towns and cities 
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BASEBALL: 
It Didn’t Rain 


In each of their previous World Series 
failures the Brooklyn Dodgers had been 
the butt of something extra. A Boston 
left-hander named Babe Ruth pitched a 
record fourteen-inning victory against 
them in their first chance (1916). A 
Cleveland infielder, Bill Wambsganss, 
made them stooges for the only unassisted 
triple play in Series history in 1920. A 
calamitous pitch that got away from their 
own catcher, Mickey Owen, crumpled up 
the Series when the Dodgers were only 
one out from squaring it in 1941. They 
were handed 30 bases on balls and 29 
runs and still couldn’t win in 1947. 

This week they finished their fifth 
Series failure, and again the occasion had 
its wry extra twist. Not only did they lose 
to the New York Yankees in five games, 
before more people (including an esti- 
mated radio-television audience of 55,- 
000,000) than had ever watched and 
listened to a Series before. The key villain 
in the piece, perhaps, was a frog-throated 
old man of 58 with bowed legs and wrin- 
kles like gullies: Casey Stengel, manager 
of the Yankees and a star member of the 
Brooklyn team that began that club’s 
string of Series failures in 1916. 

First Four: Brooklyn fans did what 
they could to bully him out of it. On the 
eve of the Series they acted as if the 
Dodgers had already won it; an estimated 
500,000 to 900,000 persons jammed in on 
a Brooklyn ball-team parade. A woman 
with a baby in her arms screamed: “The 
Yankees should break their leg, that’s all!” 
On the day the World Series began, The 
Brooklyn Eagle trumpeted that the 
borough was through waiting until next 
year: NEXT YEAR IS HERE! 


SPORTS 


Series turning point: Mize took a pinch-hitting swing and... 





After the first game at Yankee Stadium, 
however, even The Eagle’s eight-column, 
front-page headline groaned: 1r SHOULDA 
RAINED! For the honor of pitching the 
opener, Stengel picked out the stocky, 
30-year-old Allie Reynolds. The fellow 
had worked only four complete games all 
season. His fifth one, nevertheless, was a 
masterpiece: Smoky-fast, he limited the 
Dodgers to two hits and fanned nine. A 
familiar Yankee championship stroke—a 
ninth-inning homer by Tommy Henrich— 
gave New York a 1-0 victory and can- 
celedl the five-hit, eleven-strikeout per- 
formance turned in by rookie Don New- 
combe, first Negro pitcher to start a 
Series contest. 

The next game, before the biggest 
(70,053) house of the show, produced 
another first. Scrawny Preacher Roe, a 
shrewd marksman in the pinches at 31, 
managed a six-hitter for a 1-0 Brooklyn 
triumph and the only instance of two 
one-run contests in a single Series. 

Up to the ninth inning of the third 
game, as teams shifted to Ebbets Field, 
the pitchers were still in charge. Joe Page 
had allowed only one hit since replacing 
Tommy Byrne for the Yankees in the 
fourth inning; Ralph Branca had a two- 
hitter cooking as he went into the ninth. 
When the Yankees loaded the bases on 
Bobby Brown’s single and two bases on 
balls, the score was 1-1. 

There Stengel, who spent this season 
constantly fitting together parts of players 
to get a desired whole result, shuffled the 
pieces again. He called Cliff Mapes away 
from the plate and sent up Johnny Mize, 
appearing in his first Series at the tag end 
of a career that began in 1930. The single 
that the beefy Mize plastered against the 
right-field wall was, clearly, the turning 
point of the Series. It drove home two 
runs and, with rookie Gerry Coleman's 
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subsequent scoring single, gave the Yan- 
kees a 4-3 verdict despite the last-ditch 
homers of Luis Olmo and Roy Campa- 
nella. (Defensively Campar. lla, using a 
shngshot arm with nervy judgment, was 
the star of the Series. ) 

Brown’s double and his three-run triple 
helped give Ed Lopat a 6-0 lead in the 
fourth game. The Dodgers’ seven-single, 
four-run rally in the sixth inning created 
an unexpected problem, but Stengel was 
ready with an unexpected answer. On 
two days’ rest, Reynolds was sent in to 
replace Lopat. Of the ten Dodgers who 
batted after, none managed to get on base 
and five struck out to give the Yankees 
a 6-4 victory. 

Clincher: This Sunday morning The 
Brooklyn Eagle’s front-page streamer had 
one strut left in it: IMPOSSIBILITIES TAKE 
MORE TIME! More, in fact, than Stengel 
and the Yankees were willing to allow. 
Despite their two-game edge, Stengel 
sent Vic Raschi after the clincher on only 
two days’ rest. 

Between Brown (a triple and two 
singles for a Series average of .500), Gene 
Woodling (two doubles and a single), 
and the ailing Joe DiMaggio (a homer 
‘for the second of his two Series hits), the 
Yankees led by a 10-2 as the Dodgers 
came to bat in the seventh inning. When 
their four-run rally, featured. by Gil 
Hodges’s three-run homer, complicated 
matters again, Stengel called on the left- 
handed Page for the 63rd time this season. 

Shooting at a Series winner’s check 
($5,884.21), Page in the final two and a 
third innings gave two hits and fanned 
four, striking out the side in the ninth to 
give New York a 10-6 clincher. To many 
observers the day clinched another 
matter: The pudgy-cheeked Page and the 
wrinkled Stengel were baseball’s men of 
the year. 


FOOTBALL: 


Sooner Size 


Blond Bud Wilkinson rode into Dallas 
last week fairly groaning with the occu- 
pational despair of college football 
coaches, His present Oklahoma team, he 
reported, didn’t deserve all the attention 
it was getting as a possible national 
champion. “Our first-grade personnel 
isn't nearly as deep as ‘»st year’s squad 
[Sugar Bowl winner over North Caro- 
lina].” He approximated an open envy of 
his opponent, Texas. 

Significantly, though, he didn’t seem 
fearful that his players might overhear 
him. A year ago they had come into 
Dallas tense with unproved potentialities. 
Last week they had all the composure of 
veterans who had found out what they 
could do. 

Their appearance in the Cotton Bowl 
last Saturday drew the largest crowd 
(75,347) in Southwest football history, 
despite rain. For a while it seemed that 
Wilkinson’s fearful estimate (“We've 
dropped down alarmingly on defense” ) 
wasn’t all sham: Texas got off to a 7-to-0 
lead. But that apparently was all the 
goad needed by Oklahoma on defense or 
offense. 

Behind a massively aggressive line, the 
red-shirted Sooners moved 66 yards in six 
plays, tying the score on a 40-yard run 
by halfback George Thomas. Their sec- 
ond touchdown march, from 53 yards out, 
was accomplished in five plays, with half- 
back Lindell Pearson getting the last 11 
yards. In one of the few times (eight) 
that they went into the air, Darrell Roy- 
al’s 17-yard flip to Jim Owens produced 
another touchdown. The line, working 
against a Texas attack that had piled up 
153 points in three earlier games, went 
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... the result gave him something to celebrate with Page and Coleman 
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The first question to ask 


when you buy a new type record... 
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Enjoy uninterrupted music now! It’s easy and inexpensive 
to adapt your present radio or phonograph for Long 
Playing Records. Ask your dealer about the Columbia 
Player attachment and the new Columbia LP Catalog 
. . . the world’s largest catalog of uninterrupted music! 


COLUMBIA @® RECORDS 





Planning to Move? 


Tired of searching 


Here’s a site 


for sore eyes. 


you up to 50 minutes of music on one ® 


Record...uninterrupted music at its finest! 
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Columbia Long Playing Records give 


the new standard 


“Columbia,” “Masterworks” and @™ Trade- 
marks, Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. Marcas Registradas 
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for an ideal hotel? _ 


CHALFONTE-HADDON HALL 


1130 Boardwalk, Atlantic City, N. J. 
Leeds and Lippincott Comnany 
Ownership- Management for more than 50 years 




























U nited VAN LINES, Inc. 


MAIN OFFICES: ST. LOUIS 12, MISSOURI 
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They make FIRE fight FIRE 
Imagine a FIRE-fighting system 
put into action by the FIRE it- 
self ...discharging water when 
and where the FIRE starts. The 
GLOBE Automatic Sprinkler Sys- 
tem has long been doing this in 
thousands of plants. 


GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 
NEW YORK... CHICAGO... PHILADELPHIA 
Offices in nearty all principal cities 








SPORTS 





down to the last minute of play before 
yielding a second touchdown in a 20-to-14 
Oklahoma victory—its thirteenth in a row. 

Important, to championship calcula- 
tors, was the work of quarterback Royal. 
A 165-pounder who has put three punts 
out of bounds inside the 5-yard line in 
one game, he averaged 45 yards on his 
kicks. He carried the ball for 38 yards, 
handed it around delusively in Okla- 
homa’s split-T maneuvers, and defended 
like a fellow who meant to improve his 
career total of fifteen pass interceptions, 
an all-time Oklahoma record. To Dallas 
observers last week there was little dif- 
ference between Royal and last year’s 
Oklahoma field general, the _trigger- 
minded Jack Mitchell (Newsweek, Dec. 
8, 1948). 

Other results: 
> Michigan, after winning 25 consecutive 
contests, dropped a 21-7 decision to 
Army, unbeaten in its last fourteen games 
and conqueror of the Wolverines in their 
only two previous meetings (1945 and 
1946). 
> Notre Dame, after covering 96 yards in 
two plays for the first of three touch- 
downs scored by Emil Sitko, whipped 


Purdue by 35-12 to bring its string of : 


unbeaten games to 31. 





Lardner’s 


Fearless Football Forecast 
for NEWSWEEK 
WEEK END OCT, 15 


Notre Dame over Tulane 

Navy over Wisconsin 

Penn State over Nebraska 
Cornell over Yale 

Army over Harvard* 
Pennsylvania over Columbia 
Dartmouth over Colgate 
Princeton over Brown 
Michigan over Northwestern 
Minnesota over Ohio State 
Iowa over Indiana 

Missouri over Illinois 
Oklahoma over Kansas 
Vanderbilt over Florida 

Duke over North Carolina State 
Georgia Tech over Auburn 
Alabama over Tennessee 

North Carolina over Wake Forest 
Southern Methodist over Rice 
Texas over Arkansas 

Baylor over Texas Tech 

Texas Christian over Texas A. and M. 
U.C.L.A. over Santa Clara 
Stanford over Washington 

U. S. C. over California** 

*Weekly bombshell, 

**Upset special. 

Lardner’s score for the week end 
of Oct. 8: 17 right, 7 wrong, | tie. 
Success average to date: 33 right, 
14 wrong, 2 ties—70.2%. 
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OUR correspondent spent most of 

the recent World Series musing on 
the irony of life as it applies in the case 
of an old acquaintance, Charles Dillon 
Stengel. It was plain that, whether his 
Yankees won or lost in the Series, this 
man, once gay and happy on the wrong 
side of the railroad tracks, had taken 
sudden success very hard. 
The year 1949, which ele- 
vated him socially, had fili- 
greed his face with five new 
wrinkles and added 68.5 
gray hairs to his crown. 

What was most striking, 
he talked and acted just like 
the president of a bank. 
Conservative and solemn, if 
you know what I mean. On 
bank presidents, such traits 
look fine. On C. D. Stengel, they make 
you stop and think. 

This is the man who once emerged 
from a manhole, with the cover in his 
hand, to catch a fly ball. This is the 
personality who once, responding to 
the public’s snarls, removed his cap 
and released an English sparrow 
(Passer domesticus) from beneath it. 
This is the lighthearted (though heavy- 
footed) athlete who once ran out a 
home run with his thumb to his nose. 
Asked one day why he had failed to 
slide on a close play, he replied that 
capitalism had unmanned him. 

“On what they pay me,” said Casey, 
“I'm so empty that if I hit the ground, 
I would bust like a light bulb.” 

On moving from labor to manage- 
ment, he remained skeptical, because 
of what they gave him to manage. 
“Don’t cut my throat,” he told his 
barber one day. “I may want to do that 
later myself.” However, Mr. Stengel 
never truly contemplated self-surgery 
in those days. He preferred satire. 


HILE managing one team that was 
W: little worse than most, back in 
the time of the stock-market boom, he 
heard his men speaking eagerly of 
their investments one afternoon. 

“I've got a tip for you, boys,” he 
said. “Buy all the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road stock you can lay hold of. You'll 
all be riding back to the bush next 
week, and you might as well cash in 
on it.” 

Casey remained a merry fellow until 
the day the Yanks fired Bucky Harris 
and hired him. As a man of the world, 
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Good-by to All That 


by JOHN LARDNER 


he knew what he was letting himself 
in for. He knew the penalty of failure 
on the big time—Mr. Harris barely had 
time to reach for his hat—and the pen- 
alties of success. He knew he was 
kissing his life of gaiety in the lower 
brackets good-by. However, baseball 
men, no matter how disillusioned, are 
so constituted that when 
offered a team with a pen- 
nant chance, they grab it. 
They can't help it. Casey 
couldn’t. And in a wan and 
haggard way he probably 
thinks he is happy. 

Mr. Stengel has been so 
impressed by contact with 
the first good ballplayers he 
ever managed that he finds 
he cannot even kid them. 
There was a fine opportunity for Sten- 
gelian social criticism during the Series, 
in the way John Lindell picks up a 
batted ball off the outfield grass. I 
have been trying to think what John’s 
use of his hands and fingers, in such 
cases, reminds me of. Generally speak- 
ing, he fields the ball like a man un- 
wrapping a new razor blade and put- 
ting it into his razor. 


ut Casey is never flippant at the ex- 
B pense of his rich and dignified new 
ball club. He is kind to Lindell and 
downright respectful to persons like 
Tommy Henrich, a solid businessman 
who would not dream of thumbing his 
nose while running out the same kind 
of home run Mr. Stengel hit for the 
Giants in the 1923 World Series. 

The Dodgers tried to recall Casey’s 
past to him last week by exhibiting 
a lot of his old teammates from the 
Brooklyn club of 1916. The old team- 
mates gazed with astonishment and 
awe at Casey's solemn bearing. They 
probably never heard one of the last 
remarks he made while still a free 
philosopher, after telling a story of 
how he had outwitted the late John 
McGraw and his detectives and broken 
McGraw’s curfew law. 

“I was quite a rascal,” said Mr. 
Stengel complacently. “But don’t tell 
my boys about that,” he added at once. 
“If they ever pulled the stuff I pulled, 
I would have to fine their ears off. 
There’s no room on my ball club for a 
man like Stengel.” 

He meant the old Stengel, not the 
new one. 
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50 YOU THINK 
YOURE INSURED... 


“Boiler explosion puts 118 especially 
trained employees out of work and 
stops plant operation. Owner has 
Boiler insurance, but not Business 
Interruption protection. He thought 
he was insured. His loss—$65,573.”” 


Don’t Take a Loss 


29 different gaps in coverage can cost 
you money! Don’t risk a loss by thinking 
you’re fully insured. Know you have full 
insurance protection. Be safe, not sorry. 


See your AMICO agent for all casualty, 
property insurance and bonds. AMIco 
is a strong legal reserve company paying 
dividends to policyholders. 


Write for AMICO’S 
valuable new booklet, 
29Gapsin Your Bridge 
to Security, today. It 
may save you money! 





AMERICAN Motorists INSURANCE COMPANY 

4740 Sheridan Road 

Chicago 40, Illinois 

Please mail me my FREE copy of 2648 in 
oe ae a i 
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Your Bridge to Security. 
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Ballet spectacle from England: 


Ballet Invasion 


Balletomania was in full bloom in New 
York last week, and every dancer and fan 
who could, made his way to the Metro- 
politan Opera House and to the Winter 
Garden. For in those theaters there 
opened two foreign ballet companies com- 
pletely new to the United States, with 
repertoires equally fresh. 

From England: Preceded by the 
largest transatlantic migration in ballet 
history and the biggest advance ticket 
sale (more than $170,000) in American 
dance annals, the Sadler’s Wells Ballet 
opened at the Met on Oct. 9 for a four- 
week stay. And before the company’s 
return to England in December it will 
also perform in Washington, D. C., Rich- 
mond, Va., Philadelphia, Chicago, East 
Lansing, Mich., Detroit, Toronto, Ottawa, 
and Montreal. So that England’s biggest 
and finest ballet company could present 
its twelve scheduled productions, 50 tons 
of scenery, costumes, and properties— 
7,000 listed pieces in all—were shipped 
across the ocean by boat. The 60 dancers 
arrived by air. And to enhance the glam- 
our of the ballerinas, London designers 
outfitted them in their latest creations. 

The Sadler’s Wells repertory brings the 
American balletomane a distinct change 
of pace. It features spectacles in the 
grand manner, including full-length 
classic presentations of “The Sleeping 
Beauty,” “Le Lac des Cygnes,” and “Cin- 
derella” (to the Prokofieff score), and 
such modern works as Ninette de Valois’s 
“The Rake’s Progress,” her “Job,” and 
Robett Helpmann’s “Hamlet.” Americans 
may find more pantomime and less ath- 
letic exuberance than they are accus- 
tomed to, but they will also see a corps 
de ballet with precision and discipline. 
And in Margot Fonteyn they will discover 
a prima ballerina who ranks with the 
best in the world. 


86 


THE DANCE 





The Sadler’s Wells Company in a scene from “The Sleeping Beauty” 


Other principal dancers include Moira 
Shearer, star of the film “The Red Shoes,” 
and Robert Helpmann, dancer, actor, 
and choreographer. Frederick Ashton, 
the choreographer, is one of the artistic 
directors of Sadler’s Wells, as is Constant 
Lambert, the conductor. The third is 
Ninette de Valois (born Edris Stannus in 
Ireland), dancer with Diaghileff, chore- 
ographer, and executive genius to the 
company which from infancy in the early 
30s has grown to be the resident ballet 
company of the Royal Opera House 
(Covent Garden, London). 

From France: “Les Ballets de Paris” 
represents a direct antithesis to last year’s 
American showing of the Paris Opera 
Ballet. The opera’s tradition-bound com- 
pany was, for American tastes, overly 
mannered and more than a little dated. 
“Les Ballets de Paris,” which opened 
at the Winter Garden, 
erred, if anything, on the 
other side. Like its found- 
er and guiding spirit, 
Petit, it stresses youth 
and novelty. (Petit is only 
25, and the members of 
his company are all 
younger than he.) 

Sharp-eyed _balleto- 
manes may find fault 
with some of the dancing 
in Petit’s company, and 
its repertory—as seen in 
a long run in Europe—is 
on the weak side. But in 
the United States “Les 
Ballets de Paris” is being 
presented by the Shu- 
berts as a show-business 
attraction, to stay on 
Broadway as long as the 
box-office warrants and 
then to tour. In every 
performance Petit’s bal- 
let “Carmen” (to the 
Bizet music but with 


slight variations in the story) will be the 
main feature. 

“Carmen” is a stunningly effective tour 
de force which emphasizes sex in a man- 
ner seldom seen on the ballet stage. As 
Walter Terry of The Herald Tribune put 
it: “The sex impulse may, with perfectly 
scholarly propriety, be accepted as one 
of the fundamental stimuli of the dance 
art. There are other stimuli, of course, 
spiritual or cerebral, but Les Ballets de 
Paris . . . obviously considered the first- 
named stimulus of paramount impor- 
tance.” 

Petit himself dances the Don José, and 
Renée Jeanmaire (called “Zizi” by her 
friends) is a Carmen of strong technique, 
elemental spirit, and boyishly cut short 
hair. But of equal importance to Petit’s 
choreography and the dancing are An- 
toine Clave’s five handsome sets. 


Perutz-Magnum 


Renée Jeanmaire and Roland Petit in “Carmen” 


Newsweek, October 17, 1949 
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Color movies are “snapshot easy’’— 
and easy on the budget, too 
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|...with Cine-Kodak Magazine 8 Camera 


Loading’s simplicity itself. Just slip in a magazine of film 
—no threading—and snap the cover shut. A built-in guide 
“dials” the right exposure. Then set the lens, aim, and press 
the button. That’s all there is to it! There’s enough film in 
each low-cost magazine for 20 to 


» 5 ray 
30 delightful scenes—and price iq 
includes finishing by Kodak! 


“Kodak” is a trade-mark 


Kodak’s Complete 
Movie Service 


Cine-Kodak cameras, capable 
and easy-to-use movie makers 
... Cine-Kodak Film, processed 
without extra charge in Kodak 
laboratories  . and Kedascope 
Projectors that bring out the 
brilliant best of your movies. 


Cine-Kodak Film 
for full-color 
Kodachrome and 
black-and-white 
movies. 


The “MacazineE 8” has fine, fast 
Lumenized f/1.9 lens for marvel- 
ous movies indoors...outdoors — 
even on cloudy days. Accessory 
telephoto and wide-angle lenses available. Speed control 
permits true slow motion. $147:50, including Federal Tax. 
Many Kodak dealers offer convenient time payments. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Kodascope Eight-33 
with f/2 lens and 500- 
watt lamp, a grand 
projector for 8mm. 
films. $75. 


Cine-Kodak Reliant Camera 
uses low-cost 8mm. roll film 
with 5 ange sere loading. 


2 
F/2.7 lens. New low price— 
$79, including Federal Tax. al 


Trucking logs to the mill in the California Redwood Country near the Eel River. 
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The story behind America’s biggest log loads 


REG US PAT OFF 


DIESEL ENGINE LUBRICATING OIL 


A foot-wide board a mile long—enough 
lumber to build a house! That's the rec- 
ord load these huge Diesel trucks haul 
over specially-built logging roads to the 
mill... and they keep going day after 
day, load after load, all season long 
without overhaul. Behind such per- 
formance is a remarkable engine-clean- 
ing compound perfected for RPM DELO 


oil. It keeps sticky gum and lacquer off 
parts ... prevents jamming of rings, 
cuts wear on cylinders and bearings, 
makes them last longer. Other com- 
pounds in RPM DELO Oil resist oxida- 
tion, keep oil on hot spots, stop corro- 
sion and foaming... make RPM DELO 
oil a prime favorite wherever Diesels 
power American industry. 


From the laboratories of 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 


Subsidiaries: THE CALIFORNIA OIL COMPANY «+ STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF TEXAS 
THE CALIFORNIA COMPANY © STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF BRITISH COLUMBIA LIMITED 
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Waterfowl Paradise 


The half-dozen sun-browned staff mem- 
bers of the Bear River Migratory Bird 
Refuge smiled as they looked aloft at the 
cloud-flecked Utah skies this week. They 
smiled even more broadly as they peered 
into their wood and chicken-wire pens— 
the refuge’s hospital. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of ducks wheeled and quacked up 
above or swooped in for perfect two- 
point landings on the gleaming, clear 
waters of the Bear River marshlands. Yet 
in the crude hospital, operated by the 
United States Fish and Wildlife Service, 
there were only 150 patients—ailing mal- 
lards, baldpates, and teal. 

“At least 7,000,000 ducks died here in 
years past,” recalled Vanez Wilson, super- 
intendent of the nation’s largest water- 
fowl sanctuary. Ross Norr, a slender, 
bespectacled field worker, picked out an 
ailing mallard and pointed to its glassy 
eyes and limp neck. 

“Suffering from botulism, just like a 
human being with ptomaine,” he ex- 
plained. “We give them a shot of botu- 
linis antitoxin, administer a weak solu- 
tion of Epsom salts, and put them in the 
convalescent pond. Two or three days, 
and that bird will be flying—ready to be 
shot at.” 

State and Federal flyway census takers 
were reporting prospects for a record 
crop of wild duck and geese this season. 
But few sportsmen, crouched in their 
blinds along the country’s major Western 
flyway, would realize that Wilson, Norr, 
and a handful of other state and Federal 
scientists have over the past twenty years 
saved waterfowl west of the Continental 
Divide from virtual extinction. 

Decimation: Harking back to the 
early 1900s, old-timers recall killing 190 
birds a day for Eastern markets, They 
tell of a party of three hunters who shot 
5,600 fowl in seven months. The pay: 
$1.50 a dozen for mallards and 10 cents 
a pound for dressed geese. 

The hunters took a terrible toll, but it 
was the farmers who were chiefly respon- 
sible for almost wiping out Western 
waterfowl. With their dams and canals 
Utah irrigators channeled off the waters 
of the Bear and other streams flowing 
into the Great Salt Lake. Drought years 
also played a part, and by 1925 thousands 
of marshland acres were turned into bar- 
ren mud flats. The sight of ducks and 
honkers was becoming a rarity. 

The chief killer was proved to be botu- 
lism, a disease caused by a rod-shaped 
germ (Bacillus botulinus) lurking in food 
plants at the bottom of marshes. The 
microbe remained quiescent until the 
marshes became so shallow that the bot- 
tom was warmed by the sun. As the 
temperature rose, the germ flourished and 
spread its poison through the stagnant 
water, causing a tremendous mortality in 
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the feeding flocks. Attacking the problem 
in 1929, Congress appropriated funds to 
take over and dike 100 square miles of 
marshland near the point where the Bear 
empties into Great Salt Lake. By 1932 
hundreds of CCC boys were diking off 
underwater acres into five freshwater 
units, rimmed by a 20-mile semicircular 
dike. The cost was $750,000, including a 
modest research laboratory, bird hospital, 
test pond, administration building, and 
observation tower. 

Today mile upon mile of the marshes 
are once again flooded with fresh water, 
botulism is only a minor problem, and 
the bird population visiting or nesting at 
the sanctuary is as high as ever. Upwards 
of 2,000,000 fowl are estimated to have 
visited the refuge annually, the last three 
years. 

This week flyway biologists were toll- 
ing off dead birds on their fingers. Super- 
intendent Wilson, puttering above the 
teeming marshes in a tiny, bright-hued 
Piper Cub, could estimate the number of 
healthy ducks only at “hundreds of thou- 
sands.” 


Quickest Wink 


Polarized light may be thought of 
as thin parallel sheets of light. Materials 
which polarize light act like picket fences. 
Two polarizing lenses or prisms will 
screen out all light when their pickets 
are crossed at right angles. But when 
their pickets are parallel, all the light 
polarized by the first lens passes smooth- 
ly through the second. 

This well-known principle has been 
used to design an ingenious new super- 
speed optical shutter, which winks so 
fast that it defies all efforts to measure 
its maximum potential speed. Much of 





Jack White 


Marshlands restored: Open-sided duck hospital is at rear of pond 


the credit for the new shutter belongs to 
Dr. Bruce H. Billings, thin, dark-haired 
young director of research for Baird 
Associates, Inc., of Cambridge, Mass. 
Billings has timed the shutter at one ten- 
millionth of a second. But he is confident 
that it could be operated at ten or per- 
haps a hundred times that speed. It is 
safe to say that no shutter is faster. 

The theory and full technical details 
of the new shutter will be published for 
the first time in forthcoming issues of 
the Journal of the Optical Society of 
America. ‘But last week Billings revealed 
to NEwsweEeEk how his gadget operates. 
The key part is a square block of am- 
monium dihydrogen phosphate, slightly 
smaller than a pack of cigarettes. (Syn- 
thetically grown crystals of this chemical, 
commonly known as ADP, are used also 
in telephone transmission.) Ordinarily 
ADP transmits light like a window pane, 
When, however, an electric voltage is 
applied to the stuff, it rotates sheets of 
polarized light. 

A block of ADP, carefully sealed be- 
tween glass slides, is placed between 
two crossed polarizers. Then voltage is 
applied to the ADP, and light passing 
through the first polarizer is twisted so 
that it can edge through the pickets of 
the second. The instant the current is 
turned off the passage of light is abrupt- 
ly halted. The opening and closing of 
the shutter system depends, therefore, 
on how short a burst of electricity can 
be fed into the ADP. 

Predecessor: Billings’s new shutter is 
a vast improvement on the Kerr cell, 
which recently created a stir in optical 
circles. The Kerr cell works on the same 
principle, but in place of ADP it uses a 
square glass bottle filled with liquid 
nitrobenzene. Researchers are leery of 
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What goes on here? 


Referee makes first down—or did he really just miss it? Field judge 
blocks out the nearest tackler—or was it clipping? If the officials 
call °em—and play too—what kind of a game is that? 

You wouldn’t stand for that sort of thing on a football field— 
but it happens every day in the electric light and power business. 
Government not only regulates the electric companies—but is in 
competition with them at the same time! 


The catch is that government sets up twordifferent sets of rules. 
The government’s electric agencies pay little or no interest on the 
money they borrow, and pay no Federal taxes—but electric companies 
do, and expect to. When government-in-the-power-business can’t 
make ends meet—it gets a handout of tax money from the U. S. 
Treasury. Who foots the bill? American taxpayers—of whom 
you are one. 


If government can get into the light and power business this 
way — it can get into every other business the same way. 


In sixty-odd years, the self-supporting electric companies have 
built for America the most and the best electric service in the 
world. While costs of everything else are way up (including the 
costs of making and delivering electricity) electric service is still 
the. best bargain in the American family’s ‘budget . . . it does so 
much, and costs so little. 


This is a good record for the thousands of people who work 
in power companies, and for the millions of people who invest 
savings in them. 

Don’t you think these men and women deserve a fair break? 

The decision is yours, for government money is your money. 


It is to your benefit to know the facts about your electric 
service, and to ours to have you know them. That’s why this 
advertisement is published by America’s business-managed, 
tax-paying ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER COMPANIES*. 


* Names on request from this magazine. 


“MEET CORLISS ARCHER" for delightful comedy. CBS — Sundays —9 P. M., Eastern Time 
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nitrobenzene because it is malodorous, 
poisonous, and dangerously explosive. 
Also it deteriorates rapidly and must be 
refined frequently. 

ADP is tricky stuff to grind and pol- 
ish. It is soft and brittle, and besides it 
draws moisture from the air and threat- 
ens to dissolve itself. But once it is sealed 
in glass, it gives no further trouble. Bil- 
lings is still looking for a crystal material 
that is easier to handle and takes less 
electricity. (His present shutter requires 


‘a jolt of 9,000 volts to transmit a maxi- 


mum of about 40 per cent of the polar. 
ized light.) Meanwhile, he and other 


Billings and his magic monocle* 


scientists have thought of several ob- 
vious applications, including: 

> A cheaper apparatus for putting sound 
tracks on moving-picture film. This 
would be good news to theater owners 
who look forward to copying and replay- 
ing television shows. 

> Cameras that would “stop” such fast 
moving objects as bullets emerging from 
gun barrels. 

> Cameras for astronomers that would 
eliminate the shimmering of stars (par- 
ticularly the sun), which is due to mo- 
mentary changes in the density of the 
earth’s atmosphere. 

> Instruments for testing the human eye. 
Prof. William Crozier, Harvard physiol- 
ogist, who has one of the new shutters, 
says that an eye adapted to the dark can 
see a flash lasting much less than a mil- 
lionth of a second, if the light is bright 
enough. 

Baird Associates, which worked out the 
shutter for the Brush ‘Development Co. 
of Cleveland, has already sold fifteen. 
The ADP block costs $250, and the nec- 
essary electronic equipment brings the 
price up to about $750. But the research 
has proceeded so quietly that as yet only 
a handful of scientists know about it. 


— 


*This photograph was taken through another of 
Billings’s shutters, complete with polarizing lenses. 
Interfering waves of polarized light account for the 
dark rings. 
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‘Were 7atsing our kids 
in the Country!” 


Gordon Sauerbrun was born and 
raised in a city. Eight years ago he 
bought a home in the country. “If 
it weren’t for our car,” he said, “I 
couldn't have bought a house out here. 
Fresh air and sunshine for the kids 
to romp in, a vegetable garden, lots of 
room and quiet. Believe me, that’s 
nice to come home to.” 

Late last year Sauerbrun bought a 
new car for around $2000. To make 
that same car in 1910 would have cost 


AMERICAN IRON AND STEEL INSTITUTE 


Gordon Saverbrun is a draftsman, working in Teterboro, N. J. But he lives 


in the country with his family. STEEL and the automobile are the 


primary reasons why he—and millions of others—can enjoy the advantages 


of working in industry and living in rural surroundings. 


$60,000, using the tools, steels and 
methods of that period. Cars are within 
the price reach of the Gordon Sauer- 
bruns today because of progress and 
competition — among automobile and 
accessory manufacturers, and among 
the nation’s 247 steel companies. 
Almost 1% tons of steel are used 
in the average automobile, about 84 
per cent of the car’s total weight. That 
is an increase of half a ton over 10 
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years ago. So much steel is used in 
automobiles because it is the best 
material for the job, and also because 
it costs less than any other metal. 

The steel companies have done 
their share in making it possible for 
Americans to own 30,000,000 passen- 
ger automobiles — four-fifths of the 
world’s total. This has brought better 
living for the Gordon Sauerbruns and 
millions of other families. 


350 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 
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BE SURE TO LOOK AT HIS RECORD 


A MAGAZINE IS ONE OF YOUR SALESMEN IN PRINT. AND HERE IS 
NEWSWEEK’S 11/2-YEAR RECORD IN THE TRANSPORTATION FIELD. 
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@ Keeping pace with Newsweek's 
advertising growth, Newsweek's 


1949 circulation is the highest in 
its history. 
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Newsweek’s Acceptance | 
Has Grown 


UNION PACIFIC CANADA 
RAILROAD 








Rank Among ALL Magazines by Pages of Transportation Advertising 
. 























66¢ out of every dollar spent for 


travel and recreation comes from 
only 2/5 of all U. S. families ... the 2/5 
with the highest incomes. 

85.5% of Newsweek’s families is con- 
centrated in this highest-income group 
that accounts for 66% of all travel and 
recreation dollars. 

ewsweek offers more top-income fam- 
ilies per advertising dollar—at the low- 
est cost per thousand—than any other 
weekly, biweekly, or monthly magazine. 

Newsweek’s more than 800,000 fami- 
lies travel over 314 billion miles a year. 





1938 > 1949 
(First Six 
Months) 
Time 1 1 Time 
New Yorker 2 NEWSWEEK 
Nat. Geog. 3 3 Business Week 
4 a Sat. Eve. Post 
Atlantic § 5 New Yorker 
Sat. Eve. Post 6 6 Holiday 
Town and Country 7 7 U. S. News 
Harpers’ 8 8 Nat. Geog. 
Fortune 9 9 Sunset 
Vogue 10 10 Life 
NEWSWEEK 11 Collier's 
oe ee 
Source: PIB 


Newsweek Ranks So High with the Transportation Industry 


They travel 4 times as much as the U. S. 
average by air and 3 times as much as 
the U. S. average by rail. 

Moreover, Newsweek delivers more 
leaders in business, industry, and govern- 
ment per advertising dollar than any 
other weekly, biweekly, or monthly mag- 
azine. And these are the leaders who are 
directly and indirectly responsible for the 
shipment of vast freight tonnage within 
this country and abroad. 

No wonder the 15 largest transpor- 
tation advertisers place more pages in 
Newsweek than in any other magazine. 


Wha 7 Transportation Companies Advertise in Newsweek 
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STEAMSHIP LINES 


PAN AMERICAN 
UNITED r-.. Worto Arawars 
, The Spolem of the Tying Chyppers 
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tykes Bros, Steamship Co., Inc. 
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British Commonwealth 
Pacific Airlines Ltd. 
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Finance Co. Head Builds Good 
Will With Air Conditioning 
— Bought Frigidaire 
“Frigidaire Air Conditioning has made it 
possible for us to provide more pleasant sur- 
roundings for our customers —and to work 
efficiently in even the hottest weather,” 
says John Murdock, head of the General 
Insurance Agency of Memphis, Inc., and 
president of Murdock Acceptance Co., 441 
Union Ave., Memphis, Tenn. “We chose 
Frigidaire because we knew it would do the 
best job — knew its fine reputation for effici- 
ent, trouble-free performance.” 
To meet your needs, 
Frigidaire offers the most 
complete line of com- 
mercial refrigeration and 
air conditioning equip- 
ment in the industry. 
Call your Frigidaire 
dealer, or write Frigid- 


aire Division of General 
Motors, Dayton 1, Ohio. 


FRIGIDAIRE — over 400 commercial 


Store-type 
Air Conditioner 


powts A nd me 


MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Phila. 44, Pa. 


For real comfort 


‘Leennox 


ST. LOUIS 1, MO. 
Radio in every room 
Noiseproofed throughout 
Finest foods 
Garage facilities 


Rates from 
$3.50 














INDUSTRY: 


Cliffhanger Galahad 


For 38 years Sam Katzman, undisputed 
“king” of Hollywood’s movie-serial pro- 
ducers, has been profitably concocting 
weekly episodes in the frenetic, Saturday- 
matinee lives of such characters as “Bat- 
man and Robin” and “Superman.” Last 
week, inspired by the continued popu- 
larity of these “cliffhanger” heroes, he was 
ready to present his bubble-gummed 
clientele with a new idol—Sir Galahad of 
King Arthur’s Round Table. 

The story of the fifteen episodes Katz- 
man has just completed as “Adventures of 
Sir Galahad,” involves the sword Excali- 
bur, presented to King Arthur by the Lady 
of the Lake and stolen from him in the 
first reel by the heavy—a “black knight.” 
The ensuing episodes, articulated by a 
group of hard-riding ex-Shakespearean 
actors, presumably recount Galahad’s 
hell-for-leather efforts to get it back. 

Katzman admits he has taken certain 
liberties with Tennyson and the other 
Round Table chroniclers. “There are un- 
savory chapters,” he told a NEwsweeEk 
correspondent, “and we had to put in just 
enough romance for elders and not alien- 
ate youngsters who demand wild riding 
and swordplay.” But he feels nonetheless 
that his serial is definitely “educational” 
and “authentic.” It also mixes genuine 
pageantry with its Western-style chases. 
“Every horse,” Katzman explains, “will 
wear a silver blanket.” 


REVIEWS: 
New Films 


The Heiress (Paramount). In adapting 
their 1947 Broadway hit (which, in turn, 
was based on Henry James’s novel “Wash- 
ington Square”) Ruth and Augustus 
Goetz have expanded their play without 
overcoming its basic theatricality. While 
“The Heiress” offers William Wyler less 
likely screen material than he reworked 
with distinction in such films as “The 
Little Foxes” and “Mrs. Miniver,” the 
producer-director nevertheless brings to it 
the craftsmanship and impeccable good 
taste that convert a tricky period piece 
into one of the year’s distinguished films. 
With the new film Olivia De Havilland 
skillfully surmounts problems almost as 
trying as those she encountered in “The 
Snake Pit.” As Catherine Sloper of Wash- 
ington Square in the 1850s, she is called 
on to impersonate the mousy, abnormally 
shy daughter of a wealthy physician 
(Ralph Richardson). Despite the fact 
that she is well off in her own right and 
will inherit a fortune at her father’s 
death, no eligible suitor has ever beat- 
en a path to the Sloper drawing room. 
Then the penniless, consciously charm- 
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De Havilland’s money interests Clift 


ing Morris Townsend (Montgomery Clift) 
meets Catherine at a lawn party and 
launches the series of bold and artful 
stratagems that culminate in their engage- 
ment. The chances are that although 
Townsend is palpably a fortune hunter, 
he might have made Catherine happy. 
Certainly the girl’s avid response to sub- 
tly applied flattery and affection trans- 
forms her into an attractive and_purpose- 
ful woman. But in the end it is less Dr. 
Sloper’s implacable disapproval than 
Townsend's self-defeating avariciousness 
that strands the romance on the rocks. 
There is more irony than overt drama 
in a climax that finds the jilted Catherine, 
five years later, setting the stage for the 
abject return of her penitent and still 
penniless lover. 

Working smoothly within the stage- 
inherited limitations of his story, Wyler 
has relied on mood and careful character 
development to keep his sotto voce con- 
flicts steadily absorbing. A large. part of 
his success lies in the performances he 
evokes from a responsive cast. 

In addition to Miss De Havilland’s sen- 
sitive. and resourceful characterization, 
the English actor Richardson gives an ex- 
ceptionally fine performance as Cather- 
ine’s arrogant, politely contemptuous fa- 
ther, and Miriam Hopkins is excellent 
as her flighty aunt. Clift contributes: in- 
tensity and personal charm to a difficult 
role that may be all the more fascinating 
to some by reason of its ambiguity. And 
even in a production that is notable for 
a perfectionist attention to detail, special 
mention must be made of Aaron Cop- 
land’s superior score. 


Christopher Columbus  (Universal- 
International). In preparing the life of 
the explorer generally conceded to have 
discovered America, the British producer 
Sydney Box has left unspent no pound 
that could contribute to the Techni- 
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colored decoration of this universally 
familiar adventure story. 

In assembling. his various stars, tech- 
nicians, and advisers, some of whom 
had to migrate to Britain from such out- 
of-the-way spots as California and Persia, 
and then getting them on locations that 
ranged from Barbados to Portugal, Box 
submitted his production unit to a total 
of some 49,200 miles of travel—about 
fourteen times the distance Columbus 
sailed to find the New World. In addition 
to this, he undertook the job of recon- 
structing virtually full-scale seagoing mod- 
els of two of Columbus’s three ships, the 
“Nina” and the “Santa Maria.” The total 
cost of the picture amounted to roughly 
$2,000,000. 

In the resulting film Fredric March 
strives valiantly to give the history-worn 
personality of Columbus some vestige of 
life. His wife, Florence Eldridge, at- 
tempts to do likewise by Queen Isabella. 
And a cast that includes Francis L. Sulli- 
van, Kathleen Ryan, and Derek Bond 
supports them as best it can. But their 
best efforts are so submerged in historical 
panorama and technical minutiae that 
even March is unable to make Columbus 
look like more than an animated ghost 
from the pages of a textbook. 

The script does succeed in turning the 
near mutiny of Columbus’s sailors into a 
spectacular shipboard fight. And it gilds 
the whole with enough pageantry to make 
the old rhyme about how “in 1492 Co- 
lumbus sailed the ocean blue” better than 
a colorless jingle for school children. But 
anyone who has reached an age where he 
is no longer answerable to his history 
teacher will probably find it more than 
a little tedious. 





MOVIES 


It Happened in Europe _ (Lopert 
Films). The work of a conscientious new 
Hungarian writer-director named Geza 
Radvanyi, this Central European try at 
Rossellini-type realism strives to reiterate 
the theme of the Italian film “Shoe-Shine” 
(NEwsweEEK, Aug. 11, 1947)—that chil- 
dren are the most tragic victims of mod- 
ern war. But although it comes to 
America weighted down with three inter- 
national prizes, it falls considerably short 
of its pretensions. 

The story follows the fortunes of a band 
of Hungarian war-derelict children whose 
hunger and homelessness have forced 
them to become vicious outlaws. The 
child-actors—many of whom may have 
learned their roles from real-life experi- 
ence—perform knowingly. And there are 
some touches of savage realism in the 
early sequences, such as when they cold- 
bloodedly garrote a truck driver for the 
sake of his box lunch and the cigarettes 
he may have in his pocket. 

But, as is often the case in such would- 
be unvarnished documents, the fictional 
embellishments thrown in for the sake of 
plot turn out to be little more than soap- 
opera twists. This time they involve a 
recluse concert pianist (Arthur Somlay) 
who, scoutmaster-style, saves the children 
from their unholy destiny by teaching 
them the “Marseillaise” and the true 
meaning of freedom. 

Such romanticism might be superficial- 
ly gratifying in a story of less bitter intent. 
But as a fatuous, “lived-happily-ever- 
after” conclusion to a film which begins 
as a disturbingly accurate commentary on 
one of Europe’s most tragic postwar 
dilemmas, it is almost offensively inappro- 
priate. 


Radvanyi’s Hungarian war waifs: Playmates and murderers 
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Mrs. Trollope’s America 


Almost everybody has heard of Mrs. 
Trollope’s “Domestic Manners of the 
Americans,” with its astringent observa- 
tions on the tobacco-spitting, vulgar, 
pushing Americans, so different in their 
culture (or lack of it) from the aristocrats 
she knew back in England. But few have 
had the opportunity to read it or know 
the full tragicomedy of its origin. Now, 
after 100 years, it reappears, edited with 


nage 2 
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persons Mrs. Trollope found the going 
rough, both culturally and economically. 
She went into the museum _ business. 
Hervieu painted a tremendous canvas, 
“The Landing of Lafayette at Cincinnati,” 
which some people paid to see, and they 
didn’t starve. 

Eventually Mrs. Trollope’s husband 
showed up and left her some money. She 
put it into a department store, which was 
to make everybody rich. It was not to be 
just a store. In addition to the section 
devoted to “fancy goods,” there was to 





Culver 


Hervieu painted; Mrs. Trollope took notes, to care for her brood 


an excellent introduction and much new 
material from original sources by Donald 
Smalley, professor of English at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, and illustrated with the 
drawings Auguste .Hervieu made for the 
original edition. 

Without Introduction: When Mrs. 
Trollope, wife of a hypochondriac solici- 
tor verging on bankruptcy, came to 
America in 1827 with her brood of chil- 
dren (Anthony, who was to become the 
novelist, was left behind), she had no 
intention of writing a book. Her imme- 
diate objective was to share in the fruits 
of Nashoba, the colony her old friend 
Fanny Wright had started on the banks 
of the Wolf River back of Memphis, 
Tenn. 

Mrs. Trollope found no _ fruits—only 
mosquitoes, fever, and very little food. 
She moved on to Cincinnati, accompanied 
by Hervieu, her apparently platonic pro- 
tégé, who had come from the Old World 
with her to teach drawing at Nashoba. 
She had very little money, but Hervieu 
took care of the Trollope flock by painting 
portraits of tradesmen in the towns they 
passed through. They all thought they 
would make their fortune in Cincinnati— 
and they almost did. 

In the thriving city of some 20,000 


be an Exchange Coffee House, an “ele- 
gant saloon” where ices and other re- 
freshments were to “lend their allure- 
ment to the fascinations of architectural 
novelty,” a barroom, a gallery, and a 
circular structure for “Panoramic Exhibi- 
tions.” 

Mrs. Trollope built her Bazaar—but in 
the wrong part of town. The Trollopes 
lost all their money in the venture and, 
one jump ahead of the sheriff, left the 
city. It was about this time that the 
short, dumpy little lady, whose courage 
was indomitable, began taking notes. 

In old copy books and on scraps of 
paper she jotted down her observations, 
anecdotes, American lexicography, her 
own adventures, everything she thought 
would be useful. At times it seemed as if 
she were deliberately taking revenge on 
the Americans for her own bad _ luck 
among them. But in reality she was not 
so. motivated. She was fascinated by life 
in the New World and wanted to tell her 
English friends about it. By the time she 
had crawled back to England, she had 
two volumes of manuscript almost done. 
Her friend Mary Russell Mitford, the 
novelist, found her a publisher—and Mrs. 
Trollope was famous overnight. What 
pleased her more, she was soon able to 
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pay her—and her husband’s—debts. (Do- 
MESTIC MANNERS OF THE AMERICANS. By 
Mrs. Frances Trollope. Edited by Donald 
Smalley. 473 pages. Knopf. $5.) 


Hurrah for Oregon! 


In A. B. Guthrie Jr.’s “The Big Sky” 
one had the feeling, as he followed the 
adventures of Boone Caudill, that this 
was the way Indian camps stank and 
mountain men and trappers looked and 
thought and acted, that this was the way 
the woods and trails and trap lines were 
in those lonely days. Now, in his second 
novel, “The Way West,” one moves a 


Guthrie re-creates the Oregon push 


few years ahead to 1845, when restless 
men and uncomplaining women sought 
to fill up the British-held Oregon terri- 
tory. And once again the reader has the 
same feeling of a historically and psy- 
chologically honest repossession of the 
past. 

Like “The Big Sky,” its successor is an 
essentially simple tale about a group of 
some 100 men, women, and children and 
their livestock on their long, hard, dis- 
heartening, and eventually victorious 
journey to the rich lands of the Far West. 

Dreamers: There was Lije Evans, his 
wife, Rebecca, and their son, Brownie, 
who dreamed that in the far lands young 
Brownie might have a better chance. 
There was the poor white Hank McBee 
and his family, which included his pretty 
daughter Mercy, who were escaping over- 
powering debts back home. And there 
was Mr. Tadlock, the leader, a power- 
hungry man who had organized the com- 
pany of travelers. The guide was Dick 
Summers, an old hand at the trail and a 
dreamer, too. 

An imagination lights this story—one 
that is able to grasp not-only the phy- 
sical qualities of the wilderness but the 
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inner lives of the people who are so des- 
perately crossing it. There are moments 
of terrible excitement and moments of 
magnificent calm, and people who are 
real all the way. (THE Way West. By 
A. B. Guthrie Jr. 340 pages. Sloane Asso- 
ciates. $3.50.) 


Adolescent Battle 


Victoria Lincoln, author of “February 
Hill,” has written in “Celia Amberley” 
another noteworthy novel, somewhat 
more serious than her previous achieve- 
ment. Here she turns her engaging writ- 
ing talent to a study of adolescence in 
middle-class America during the first two 
decades of this century. 

Miss Lincoln’s young heroine is the 
only child of a particularly mismated 
Philadelphia couple. Early in her life her 
mother goes insane and finally commits 
suicide in a mental hospital. Her father’s 
remarriage to a stable, intelligent, and 
genuinely affectionate woman does much 
to repair the initial psychological damage 
done to the girl, and her teen-age life is 
seemingly happy, though full of the usual 
growing pains. However, the haunting 
fear that she will follow in her mother’s 
footsteps is always with her. 

The novel describes her emotional bat- 
tle against this apprehension as she fights 
it in the conventional surroundings of 
boarding-school dormitories and _class- 
rooms. The book is far more evocative 
than its familiar theme would suggest. 
(Cet1a AMBERLEY. By Victoria Lincoln, 
870 pages. Rinehart. $3.) 


Other Books 


THE ConporR AND THE Cows, By Chris- 
topher Isherwood. 217 pages. Random 
House. $3.50. The Anglo-American novel- 
ist and playwright Christopher Isherwood 
isa more sensitive observer and a much 
better writer than most literary travelers. 
Consequently, this account of his six- 
month grand tour of five countries of 
South America (Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, 
Bolivia, and Argentina) makes a charming 
if inconsequential book. The author made 
better use than most tourists of the fabu- 
lous cross-country buses of Latin America. 
Incidentally, the “Condor” of the title 
symbolizes the Andean mountain repub- 
lies, the “Cows” cattle-rich Argentina— 
no offense intended, Isherwood says. 

Tne Dream Mercuants. By Harold 
Robbins. 496 pages. Knopf. $3.50. An 
able historical novel about the movie 
industry by the author of “Never Love a 
Stranger.” The story begins with the 
nickelodeon days, tracing the struggles of 
4 pair of exhibitors in Rochester, N. Y., as 
they climb the ladder of success, to be- 
coming independent producers and finally 
movie moguls in their own right. It is 
evenly paced and full of colorful material, 
thoush the characterizations are stock. 
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MOTHER EARTH GAINS WEIGHT! Metcoric 
dust from outer space adds almost a pound 
an hour to the weight of the earth. For 


another weighty dust problem... 





DAMAGING DUST NOSED OUT! Indus- 
trial men keep dust and dirt out of en- 
gine crankcases by equipping them with 
Air-Maze breather filters—metal “noses” 
that permit only clean air to enter. But 
Air-Maze dusts off more than dust... 





DAMPENING SPARKS! Exhaust sparks 
from trucks are dangerous when there 
are combustible gases or vapors near-by. 
That’s why so many trucks use Air-Maze 
exhaust spark arresters to arrest and 
dampen the sparks, prevent explosions. 


WHETHER YOU build or use engines, com- 
pressors, air conditioning and ventilating 
equipment, or any device using air or liquids 
—the chances are there is an Air-Maze en- 
gineered filter to serve you better. Represen- 
tatives in all principal cities, or write Air- 


Maze Corporation, Cleveland 5, Ohio. 
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New Light on Southern Politics 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


+t has seemed to me for a long time 
I that an indispensable means for 
the improvement of government is a 
careful, impartial, detailed study of 
politics in every state in the nation. 
But such an analysis is not easy to 
create. Most academic writers produce 
long, theoretical books on so-called 
“principles,” based on sketchy and un- 
reliable fact backgrounds. Journalists 
are too busy to dig behind 
the facade. Candidates go 
by trial and error. 

We now have the begin- 
ning of a background of fact 
in “Southern Politics,”* a 
solid book, the chief archi- 
tect and author of which is 
Prof. V. O. Key Jr., now of 
Yale and formerly of Johns 
Hopkins. This is the best 
book on American politics 
that has appeared in many years. It 
marks a new approach to an old sub- 
ject, and it should be of enormous 
value in appraising the great riddle of 
the South. 

The research which produced this 
big work was conceived and carried 
out by the Bureau of Public Admin- 
istration of the University of Alabama, 
with a grant of money contributed by 
the Rockefeller Foundation. Professor 
Key as director, with a staff of field 
workers and statisticians, worked near- 
ly three years on the job. 

The eleven states that stretch cres- 
centwise from Virginia to Texas form 
the basis of study. The book starts with 
a thorough analysis of politics in each 
of those states. Then it presents anal- 
yses of a number of political problems 
peculiar to the South generally, such 
as the nature of Southern political 
leadership in state politics and in Con- 
gress, the mechanism of the one-party 
system, the nature of the electorate, 
and the problem of voting under re- 
strictions based on race. 


ANY venerable preconceptions 
M about the South fall to the ground 
under the inexorable attack of sober 
facts. 

The first is that the South has no 
real political parties. What is called 
a one-party system is merely an ar- 
rangement to provide protection for 
general Southern interests in national 





*SouTHeRN Pouitics. By Prof. V. O. Key Jr. 
675 pages. Knopf. $6. 





legislation and in national campaigns. 
If there were no “solid” North, there 
would be no “solid” South. 

What we have in most of these 
states is a rapidly shifting and chang- 
ing complex of factions and personal 
followings. There is nothing that sug- 
gests the attachment to principle, the 
cohesiveness, or the responsibility of 
a political party. 

There are, moreover, very 
few authentic statewide po- 
litical machines or bosses. 
The Virginia oligarchy of 
which Senator Byrd is the 
head is the nearest approach 
to a real governing party. It 
is aristocratic, honest, ca- || 
pable, economical, and _ re- 
sponsible. 

The Crump power in Ten- 
nessee is the next approach 
to a state machine. It has shown signs 
of disintegration but is still powerful. 

North Carolina is what the author 
calls a “progressive plutocracy.” Its 
political life is marked by tolerance, 
official honesty, dignity, and progres- 
sive thinking. 












LSEWHERE (notably in Florida, 
E where it is “every man for himself”; 
Alabama, where there is sharp con- 
flict between the impoverished whites | | 
and the “big mules”; Mississippi and | | 
South Carolina, where the Negro is 
the major issue; Georgia, where under 
an antiquated constitution the “rustics” 
rule the cities; and Louisiana, where 
the unique leadership of Huey Long 
created the pattern) there appear per- 
sonalities, good and bad, who over- 
shadow issues of principle or party 
regularity. Only in Arkansas do we 
find pure one-party politics. Texas is 
sui generis. The state, with vast wealth, 
great spaces, negligible racial prob- 
lems, and notable personal leaders, is 
in transition—perhaps to two-party 
government. 

Professor Key is cautious in his pre- 
dictions of the future of the political 
phenomenon of the Solid South. Clear- 
ly, he sees that the Negro problem is 
declining as a decisive factor. The 
growth of industry and the moderni- 
zation of agriculture suggest great 
future changes. These, however, will 
only create conditions favorable to 
political change. The nature of such 
change can hardly be anticipated now. 
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All eyes are on this 


AMERICA EXPECTS the unexpected from Stude- 
baker—and here it is—the “‘next look”’ in cars! 

This is a truly inspired 1950 Studebaker— 
dynamically new in form and substance—styled 
ahead and engineered ahead for years to come. 

A breath-taking new Studebaker Champion 
in the low-price field—a value-packed new 
Studebaker Commander—in your choice of 





Studebaker Land Cruiser 


we - 
next look’ in cars! 


dreamlined sedans, coupes and convertibles! An 

ultra-luxurious special Land Cruiser sedan! 
Stop in and see these new 1950 Studebaker 

thrill cars. Studebaker’s really rolling! Stude- 


baker leads again with the “next look” in cars! 


NEW 1950 STUDEBAKER 


Styled ahead for years to come f 


White sidewall tires and wheel dises optional at extra cost 





America likes this ‘‘next look” in 
interiors—Fabulously fine nylon 
cord upholstery, introduced into 
motoring by Studebaker, is stand- 
ard in the 1950 Land Cruiser and 
the new regal de luxe Commander 


America likes Studebaker gas econ- 
omy— Hicher compression Stude 
baker Champion and Commander 
engines of increased horsepower use 
gasoline very sparingly. Automatic 
overdrive is available at extra cost. 


America likes the Studebaker driv- 
ing thrill—Every 1950 Studebaker 
handles with light-touch ease— 
riJes so smoothly it almost com 
pletely abolishes travel fatigue. 
New coil spring front suspension. 


America likes Studebaker crafts- 
manship—Men of conscience and 
competence, many of them father 
and-son teams, build surviving 
soundness into every Studebaker 


The StudebakerCorp'n, South Bend 27, Ind., U.S.A 
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